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LITERATURE 


THE ORANGE. 
BY FREDERICK LOOKER. 


It ripened by the river banks, 
ere—mask and moonlight aiding— 
Dons Whiskerandos play sad pranks, 
Dark Donnas serenading, 





By Moorish maiden it was plucked, 

Who broke some hearts, they say, then ; 
By Saxon sweetheart it was suck 

Who threw the peel away then. 


How little thought the London fair, 
Or dark-eyed girl of Seville, 

That J should reel upon that peel, 
And find my proper level. 


\ —— ———— 


OUR NEW ORGANIST. 


The old man who for upwards of thirty years had been organist of 
Waldon Cathedral, was not forthcoming one spring morning: being 
sought for, he was found dead in his bed. i 

When at Waldon—this was never for very long at a time ; though not 
exactly young, I was still in my Wanderjéhr—I had often officiated for 
old Jackson ; and now, at the bishop’s desire, I took upon myself the 
trouble and responsibility of appointing a new organist. 

Waldon—for reasons of my own, I do not speak of my native town by 
its right name—is a very behind-the-time, out-of-the-world place ; my ga- 
zetteer says that it is “ chiefly noted for its cathedral, a magnificent, cru- 
ciform structure ; and its palace, the residence of the lord-bishop of the 
diocese ;’ but I do not think that it is “noted” at all. Nevertheless, 
though I have travelled much, I have never seen any building that ap- 

eared to me so imposing and grandly suggestive as Waldon Cathr‘tral , 

t then I have that familiarity with it which breeds, not contempt, but 
truest reverence for what is truly admirable. I own a house in the ca- 
thedral-yard, in which I was born, in which I hope to die. 

For some months after the death of our old organist, I was a reluctant 
occupant of this house of mine. As spring gave place to summer, my 
impatience to escape from the drowsy heat that settled down on Waldon 
was great. The two or three ignorant and self-complacent young men 
who alone applied for the vacant situation, received questionably cour- 
teous dismissal | 

One sultry midsummer evening, my thoughts turned with especial 
longing to Norwegian fields and fiords, I rose from my organ practice 
abruptly, and left the cathedral by a small, low side-door, of which I al- 
ways made use. The bishop was absent. I went to stroll in the palace- 

s, and, remembering that in the morning I had needed a work of 
reference, which I knew to be among the ancient volumes in the library 
above the cloisters, I obtained the key of the library irom the bishop's 
housekeeper. Afterwards I sauntered beneath the ancient trees on the 
close-shaven lawn, and while denouncing the stifling heat, a good time ; 
then I paced the wall above the moat dividiog the palace-grounds from 
the cathedral precincts. Presently I fancied that I heard the tones of 
the organ. I had left the door ajar, the organ and my music-book open. 
Rather indigoant that any one should intrude into my domain, the organ- 
loft, I left the palace-grounds immediately. As I passed into the cathe- 
dral-yard by the heavy arched-way, from which an avenue of glorious 
old limes leads to the principal entrance, I was startled by a full burst 
of rich harmony ; it died away as I reached my little door. Just within 
it, I paused and listened: I was not disappointed; the organ again 
sounded. Open upon my desk I had left a collection of intricate fu- 

; these the unknown musician began to play. I detected signs of 

iffidence, and of ignorance of the resources of the instrament in the 

style of the player ; but I also detected the presence of feeling, refine- 
ment, enthusiasm. 

“This man will do,” I thought, as I listened. “ He needs confidence 
and practice, but he has genius. Ab, = Waldonites, ye shall slum- 
ber u ‘ough your services no longer! The power of music shall stir 

ou. 
. Twilight was gathering ; fine full chords melted into silence ; the in- 
strument was not touched again. I proceeded to mount the stairs of the 
organ-loft, It chanced that I still had in my hand the key of the library ; 
unfortunately, I dropped it, and the consequent noise, echoing from arch 
to arch, no doubt alarmed the musician. Having reached the organ, I 
drew back the curtain, prepared to address the unknown. I found there 
—no one. Of course, the player had descended one stair as I mounted 
the other. I leaned over the loft, gazed down into the dimness of the 
vast building, and listened intently for the sound of a footfall. I heard 
no sound, and was inclined to doubt if human fingers had pressed the 
keys that night. But there was m book of fugues, not open where 
I had left it—a spirit-musician would hardly make use of letters, 
I peremptorily called upoa the unknown to come forth, unless he de- 
to be locked in for the night ; only the echoing of my own voice re- 
= tome. I shook up the dowsish boy who had blown the bellows 
‘or me, and still slumbered in his niche. He could give me no informa- 
tion ; had “ drowsed” from the time I left off playing till the playing 
—— again, and had seen “ naught nor nobody.” 
© one was now lingering in the building, I felt convinced ; so I de- 
parted, locking the door bebind me ; but I sauntered a long time beneath 
the limes before I could myself to go home. 

Next evening I practised again, playing with revived enthusiam, per- 
haps in unconecious emulation of the unkuown, who might probably be 
listening. From time to time I peered between the curtains; I saw no 
one save an old man hobbling about examining the monuments, and a 
young girl whom I had, as it were, noticed, without remarking, for seve- 
Tal afternoors, occupying @ dim corner during the service. Both had dis- 
appeared when I next looked. 

left Mozart’s Twelfth Service open on the desk and departed. I took 
Up my station behind a tree, and watched the temptingly open door un- 
flinchingly. I had bidden the boy remain in his niche, ready to blow for 
any performer, No one paesed in at that door ; yet by and by the play- 
ing commenced. It drew me on into the building. he choicest passa- 
ges of the service was exquisitely played by more assured fingers than 
those of yesterday ; this was evidently familiar music. When daylight 
entirely failed, the performer began to extemporise, g the full 
powers of the instrament, of which I was justly proud. Strains of what 
See ae cennnathly amectnom, and weird strangeness, rooted me to 
the spot. Sometimes I gazed into the mysteriously stirred duskness of 
the building, sometimes fixed my eyes upon a star glimmering above the 





piney top of one of the solemn phalanx of ancient trees, so unwaveringly 
still, so perfectly defined against the delicious clear tone of the summer 
night-sky. I guarded the only exit ; the musician could not escape me, 
unless indeed —— But I did not consider myself to be superstitious, yet 
I vividly recalled an unexplaiued mystery of bygone years. 

I and my chum of that period lived for some time up among the queer 
gables of a quaint German town, in the house of a professor of music, 
At that period, I was studying musical science. One day I sat at the 
piano in an inner room, poring over a blotted manuscript score, while 
my chum smoked and read metaphysics in the outer chamber! My brain 
was perplexed, and the difficulties at which I stuck seemed insurmounta- 
ble. In desperation, I ran down to the professor’s library, and rum- 
maged among musty tomes for any passages that might throw light upon 
my perplexity. I found what I needed in a mass of Alessandro Scar- 
letti’s. I mounted the steep stair slowly, reading as I went. Suddenly 
I heard my instrument struck, and paused, rather surprised. My chum 
was ignorant of the simplest rule of my art. 

“ The old professor,”’ I thought, as | listened to a e which wasa 
perfect and exquisite illustration of the point which I had needed to have 
illustrated. 

I waited till the music ceased, that I might not lose a note, then rushed 
np stairs, and burst in upon my hazy friend. He removed his pipe from 
his lips, and opened his dreamy eyes widely. “ Hollo! I thought you 
were in the other room,” he exclaimed. 

“ Who is there ?—the old professor, or—the old ?”” My chum 
Tose ; we entered the inner room together, and found no one. Every- 
thing was as I had left it. Dusky sunshine trom the begrimed lattice 
checkered my music-paper. We looked round, then at each other. My 
chum shrugged his shoulders. My many eager questions produced this 
answer: “I don’t understand it, any more than I understand this ”’— 
tapping his book with his pipe. “Isaw you leave that door ’—point- 
ing to that of the outer room: “soon after heard a grand strike-up ; 
thought you had perhaps returned while I dozed ; saw you appear, look- 
ing as if you were slightly demented. That’s all; don’t pretend to ex- 
plain. If it were a ghost who played, I fear I have been mighty disre- 
spectful, for I cried out : “‘ Well done, old boy.” 

We knocked about the furniture, rattled a securely fastened-up door, 
which evidently had not been open for ages, and led only to an unsafe 
wing of the mouldering habitation, till it threatened to come to pieces 
under our treatment ; but we obtained no clue te the mystery, and again 
iooked blankly into each other’s faces. We never did obtaia the slight- 
est clue to this mystery. As I leaned in the porch of the cathedral that 
night, I twisted the incident I have recorded all ways, striving to ac- 
count for it in what we call a rational manner. In vain, 

Something passed by me, stirring the air, making no noise. I started 
up, stood erect; the last vibratiors of sound were dying out. What 
had passed me? WasI thwarted? Had the musician escaped me? I 
locked the dour behind me, locking in the unfortunate boy, and hurried 
after something that flitted along, close to the wall o: the building. 
Obliged to leave that shelter, it kept close to the trees in the avenue, and 
proceeded very rapidly. 1 ran. 

An oil-lamp flared under the arched way ; just there I overtook the 
form I had pursued. Bah! it it was only the child I had noticed linger- 
ing while I practised. Then my musician was, I flattered myself, sately 
locked up. But the child must have seen him, as she had lingered ever 
since the service. The musician must, too, have lingered, no ove having 
passed in since I had kept watch. 

When I overtook the young girl, I found she was not quite a child ; 
she paused, and turned upon me a small sickly face. I felt foolish be- 
fore the mild questioning of her eyes, and the meek dignity of her man- 
ner. I muttered some excuse for frightening her. 

“ You did not frighten me,” she answered. 

“You have just left the cathedral—you have heard the playing. Do 
you know who the musician is? Did any one pass you as you came 
away? 

“ You were in the porch. I passed you. I have seen no one else.” 

“No one else! Yet you must have been in the cathedral ever since 
service, or I should have seen you later. I want to speak to the person 
who played. Surely you can help me to find bim.” 

Her eyes fell, and she seemed to me to hold debate within herself. 
Just then, an elderly woman slipped under the arch from the street with- 
out ; she put the girl’s arm under her own, and led her away, scolding 
her for not having come home earlier. 

As I retnrned to the cathedral, my mind misgave me ; I reproached 
myself for having let the girl escape me, feeling convinced that she might 
have aided to solve the mystery. She had not said she could not help 
me, but had evidently hesitated. I had now little hope of securing the 
unknown musician to-night; but I opened the door cautiously, and 
cailed the boy. He came whimpering ; he had believed himself a prisoner 
till morning. Regardless of his distress, I demanded if he had seen the 
organist. 

“ She give me this (showing a shilling), and went away the very minute 
she’d adone p!aying.’ 

“ She!’ It flashed upon me. 

I had spoken to the musician then! that slight, plain young girl. She 
would surely come again—I would secure her. That night I had strange 
dreams of musical mysteries, and of a wonderful child-organist, whose 
playing made the solemn limes perform a stately minuet in the cathedral- 

ard. 
. Next evening I set my trap—the open door and instrament—and 
watched. She had not been at the service ; I had searched every hiding- 
pines ; I watched in vain—in vain for many successive evenings. Yet 
felt sure that it was but a question of time and patience ; that the at- 
tractions of the place would prove irresistible. 

I was very observant of the Sunday congregation, and of the few per- 
sons who collected to listen to the afternoon service. Once I believed 
that I saw the wished-for face ; but a beflowered boquet, up determin- 
ately after having been bowed down in drowsiness, interposed. I gave 
up lingering about in the yard of an evening, and ensconced myself in- 
stead behind the screening jasmine at my window. An evening came on 
which my patience was rewarded. I had left upon the organ-desk the 
Stabat Mater of Pergolesi, that Domenichino of music. Well, just after 
the cathedral-bell had tolled seven, a slight figure flitted through the 
arched way, and passed swiitly up the avenue, then took the path branch- 
ing off to the small door ; here it hesitated a moment, then disappeared 
within the building. 

I sprang up and clapped my hands, crying: “ There is no mercy, no 
hope of escape for you.” I leaped from my window, and crossed the 
yard bare-headed ; before a note had sounded, I had steadily ascended 
the organ-loft. I did not mean to show myself at once ; I would assure 
myself that this was my very miracle. 

I peered through the curtain : the young girl was ly pulling off 
her gloves—from such slight, childlike hands! She looked at the music 
before her discontentedly ; evidently she did not know it. She turned 
the leaves, sofily trying one passage and another ; her face brightened 
with inteliigence and interest. 





_ The girl-musician was not pretty ; till she played, her face wore a de- 
jected expression ; when you did not see her eyes, it was lustreless and 
insignificant. By instinct, she seemed to select the finest passages of the 
music before her ; and as she pr ded. joy irradiated her mien ; scin- 
tillations of light shot from beneath the lashes of the absorbed eyes ; lines 
of thought and power appeared on the young brow, and a smile of satis- 
faction made the mouth very sweet. She had forgotten all but the mu- 
sic. I could have sworn then that the sickly girl was perfectly beautifal 
—no mere girl either, but a woman with an ungel’s face. By and by she 
paused, and covered her face with her hands. 

_ When she removed the hands, and looked up, I stood beside her. She 
did not start; she rose and stood before me, steadily meeting my eyes, 
varying expressions gathering into hers; at last she slightly smiled. I 
bad meant to be peremptory, to reprove her for the trouble she had given 
me, and to. command her to become our organist. I found myself speaking 
with the utmost gentleness ; there was nothing of pride or triumph in 
her smiles, it was infinitely ead—a smile of resignation. 

“ If you wish, this shall always be your place. Nobody but you and 
myself (I wonld not abnegate my right) shall touch these keys.” 

A shy, startled joy came into her face. 

“Our organist died in the spring. We have b2en without one since : 
you must fill his place in this cathedral.” 
“ Are you not the organist ?” 
7 No; I only play for love of it, and when no one else is here to do 





it. 

“ Are you the bishop, then ?”” 

“No.” Ilaughed. “But I ama friend ofhis. I appoint you the or- 
ganist of Waldon Cathedral.” 

She looked at me to ascertain if I were mocking her, if I were to be 
trusted ; her face grew very bright, but she shook her head. 

“Tam too young;I should get frightened. I should not play such 
music as ought to be played here.”’ 

“Tam the best judge of that : I will try you. I will call at your home, 
and arrange with your relations.” 

“ T have not any relations ; but I have a friend whom I must consult. 
I will send her to you with her answer to-morrow.” 

“ Your answer must be ‘ Yes ;’ I will do all in my power to make your 
duty easy and pleasant. Will you play no more to-night?” 

She shook her bead ; so, as it was getting dark, I closed the organ. 

“ Promise wae ‘at, in any case, I shalt bear you play again,” I said. 

“ O-yes,.if you wistr it.” 

“ You have not asked my, name, or where I live.” I gave her my 
card, having followed her to the door. She paused there, looked back 
into the building, and then out at the noble limes. 

“It would be beautiful to live here always, Good-night; you have 
made me happy ; I was afraid you would tell me I might not come here 
again. 

I said “ Good-night,” but followed her still: it looked such a spirit- 
like little form gliding before me in the twilight, that I felt reluctant to 
lose sight of it. 1 hinted as much ; but under the arched way she paused 
to dismiss me. If she were a child in years, she had a woman’s impres- 
sive, because meek dignity. 1 was impatient for the morrow. 


As I sat at breakfast, a book open before me, but my eyes watching the 
sunlight slanting on the grotesquely carved figures and rich tracery of 
the fagade of the cathedral immediately opposite me (sometimes my idle 
days were almost wholly passed in this intent watching, till I could have 
believed my life to have passed into the shadow I saw stealing more and 
more of the building from the open sunlight)—as I sat thus, Margaret, 
my housekeeper, informed me that a “ middle-aged female’’ wished to see 
me. I desired she should be introduced directly, and recognised the 
woman who had joined the young musician under the gateway the night 
she bad turried in the cathedral so late. 

“ ve agreed that the young lady shall play ; it’s pleasure to her, and 
we are but poor,”’ was the answer to my eager inquiry. 

The business part of the matter was soon arranged. Our good bishop 
caused the organist of Waldon Cathedral to receive a handsome ealary, 
and the woman became eager that the child’s duties should begin at 
once. 

“T have yet to learn the young lady’s name,”’ I reminded her. 

“ Alice Hail. She’s an orphan. I was a housekeeper in her mother’s 
family. They’sall gone, and left Alice nothing; avd her father was 
only a music-teacher. We're but lately come from Jersey, and know no 
one in this town.” 

“ Miss Hall has friends in Jersey, then ?”’ 

** She has no friend in the worid but me,” 

Mrs. Smith—that was her name she told me—turned back from the 
door to inquire of me if I knew of any small house out of the town and 
near the cathedral likely tosuit her young lady. I was glad to be able 
to point out to her a —_ cottage on a slight elevation in a meadow 
behind the cathedral, which was at that time to let. I despatched Mar- 
garet with Mrs, Smith to look over the Mead cottage, and to introduce 
the stranger to its landlord. 

I had appointed to meet my little friend in the cathedral at eleven— 
she was puoctual toa minute. Her guardi panied her, and set- 
tled herself with her knitting on a wooden bench just at the foot of the 
organ-loft stairs. 

his morning, I was teacher. I showed Miss Hall all the peculiarities 
of the instrument, aud heard her play through eome of the last organist’s 
favourite services, telling ber that, by and by, when she wags at home 
here, she should play anything she chose. 

“Tt is a misfortune for a musician to have such hands as yours,” I 
remarked. 

“try all I can to stretch them,” was answered apologetically. 

I should have liked to take the tiny, supple things into my own, to 

feel if they had any bone at all. Of course, I did no such thing ; their 
accidental contact atfected me strangely. I did not yet feel so very 
certain that our little organist was made of merely ordinary flesh and 
blood. 
I made her pay me for my trifling assistance by playing for me Scar- 
letti’s Requiem. She knew it well, and rendered it exquisitely, Exqui- 
site is the word for her playing ; it was so finished and perfect, though 
not wanting in power and passion. 

When her guardian summoned her, several hours had elapsed, yet I 
was reluctant to let her go. 

I did not praise her ; but she pleased me greatly—she was different 
from any woman I had ever knowo—in a — degree grateful and in- 
telligent. Already I wondered that I could ever have thought her 

lain. 
of For a few days yet I was to play the services. Each afternoon she sat 
beside me. One would have thought that I was some great master, and 
she a simple ignorant, so closely and admiringly she watched me. She 
had the unconsciousness and modesty of genius in an eminent degree. 
She always looked pained, as if she thought I mocked her, if I descende 
from the eminence on which she had placed me, and hinted that my gift 








was leas perfect than hers, She had also, as I soon found, the inexhausti- 
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89) s4y father lived for music, and devoted himeelf to teactilag me. It 


thought. relative Each day might be bis they said ; 

is two since she died, and I have been starved for masic, and his og esis ties wlibees Seclactinn, thensyutiege 
pte There was a thrill of passion in her voice, aod the tears | to my to return to Waldon, I was attacked by nervous fever, 
started to her eyes. “ Here I shall be ? she added calmly. “I | complaint I suffered from before. 
felt sure of it the first time I entered the Pe It was on a grim December night that I at last re-en 

“ You must have been very young when”—— Leaving Dy <0 grip neste be homewards. I 

“ When papa died? I was nineteen; now I am twenty-one. I am iS ecamted lp and exhausted by 
often taken for a mere child.” . 


“ Alice, Alice! It is time to go home,” Mrs. Smith cried. 
Miss Hall was to officiate first on a Sunday, eee fF 
On the Saturday evening I found her nervous, tearful, deadly pale. 
I repented my tyranny, offered to play for her, that she might, as she 
had wished, accustom herself to her duty by first playing the afternoon 






services to @ small audience. eerily : it parted the clouds, and let 
“No. You are very kind, but I ought to play to-morrow—it is my | to make the moving mists. At 
duty. Shall you be very vexed if make some great mistake ?” She | the lime-avenue I believed that I human 
ed at me wistfully. 
“T ill take care that do not do that.” nished, 
« Will you be near me?” ceased, and I i that I detected the sound 
“ Where I'am now—ready to s 


turn the pages. 
“ That makes it all different,” said the child. “ I thought you would | melancholy cadences sobbed away into silence. Chilled to the 
be down among the people, and that I should be quite alone. Ido not 
mind now.” 


Her words touched me—my eyes grew moist. ‘‘ God bless thee, 
dear child,” I marmured as I looked after her retreating form that | In the buil 
ev 


of 
janned it. so. | deadly pallor and reproachful expression. It haunted me; and as I had| 0 ms 
strike as I passed through the arched way into the| Such is the paper that lately came into our hands. We have learned 


I paused. 
Yes : low wailing notes deepened to a full gush of mince barmony ; then 


conscious of icy fingers among the roots of my hair—I opened that door, t ; 
which I found fast locked. I groped my way into the cathedral, believ-| A paper to be composed of rat stories would involve two grand literary 
ing nothing so little as that it was earthly music to which I had listened. | difficulties ; first, where to begin; secondly, where to leave off. Never- 

ding, all was now silent. I crept on, with a tremulous voice 


leave Waldon now. No fingers but mine must ever touch those 
Ae lovingly . — was to me as ae wg all of _ 
m y darling am havin; @ new organ, a glorious one ; it 

| to-be my gift to Waldon Cathedral i old one is taken 


? 


ing those five-and-twenty hours no mortal fin touch its k I 
owing | ing Laan gers eys. I say 


twenty hours, because on the midnight after my death —and [ 
might die just after midnight—Alice will play my requiem, as I heard 


tered Waldon. | her so long ago. The organ must never sound again after that. There 
was 


is a ramour ia Waldon that the organist has been mad since his wife’s 


, that I could hardly drag|death. I am not mad, because, for my comfort I know that my love wag 
a Ene 7 my was in a state of feverish excitement. | selfish, my 


— —- ee —— ri sympathy 
mperfect, compared w my darling experiences by keepin 
my God and her God. = inttinn 


that at the cathedral, here called the Waldon, the congregation of about 


gh a gleam o' mosalight half-a-dozen persons, assembled one grim December afternoon, were de- 
the farther end of| tain 


ed after service by the powerful beauty of the voluntary performed 


of 
: it branched off| by their long feeble organist. It came to an abrupt conclusion—the or- 
towards my little door of the cathedral. T tried to overtake it It Va-| Sanist was found with his arms folded on the keys, his cheek rested on 
passing in at the low porch. The clanging of the clock had|them—dead. His wishes with respect to the old organ had long been 

of 


known : they were strictly regarded. 
——— 


RAT TALES. 


theless, the murine rodents will well repay the industry of any one who 


calling on Alice’s name. My open arms embraced a cold form ; my senses | will collect the curiosities of their chronicles, as they present themselves 


Next morning I went early to the cathedral to arrange things as I | left me. 
thought Miss Hall would Lest like. She, too, came early, looking pale, 
but quite composed. - 

I watched her throughout the service. She played ‘perfectly. Yes, 
she was quite to be relied upon, this child; yet how she loved to rely 
upon others. When all was over—the cathedral empty, and her beauti- 
ful voluntary finished—she lifted her eyes to my face as I bent down, 
removing her books. 

“ How good you are to me! I could not have borne it all if you had 
not been by me!” she said. 

“I think you could. I think any way you would have managed to 




































understand how I came to be in the cathedral. 
entering my room, was the packet I had prepared for Al 


while Margaret bustled in and out on hospitable thoughts intent. 
“ When did she die ?”’ I asked stolidly, by and by. 


do your duty well. Never mind that, however; it is time you went| “Nigh a month since, sir.” 
home to rest.”’ A long pause. 
In the evening, she was no longer pale; her eyes did not seek cou- | “Who plays the organ now?” 


rage from mine : she had no thought but for her music, and played with 
intense fervour. I did not tell ber how the congregation lingered in the 
building after the service, how many glances were returned to the cur- 
tained gallery where she sat, nor did I afterwards repeat to her the ad- 
miration I heard expressed of her performance. Why not? I hardly 
knew ; certainly not because I feard to make her vain—she was far too 
pure and simple. I fancy I was jealous that she should hear from others 
warmer praise than I had ever conceded, and chose to believe her quite 


content with my content. 
tise with untiring diligence. Isaw 


voce. 
Ire ted my question doggedly 


ling within me. 
“ Are you mocking me, woman ?” I cried. 


Our new organist continued to 
her at least once, often twice each day. Each day she looked brighter 
and happier—music was healing her of inward surrow, removing the 
sad sense of desolation. Truly she had been starved : now she could sa- 

soul with music. As for love—was I as a father to her? 
re came an evening when I was allowed to walk home with Mrs. 
Smith and Miss Hall. Before passing through the arched way out of 
the cathedral-yard, Alice looked back lovingly : 

“ Would it be possible for me ever, anywhere, to forget this place,” 
she said musingly. “Iam so happy. It is like a dream. When I die, 
Aunt (so she called Mrs. Smith), r should like to be buried very near 
the cathedral.” 

“ No need to speak to me of such things, Alice ; please God, you'll 
live many a year after I am underground. 

“Ido —_ = 4. Qe x answered. : . Longed 
Pressing her , which lay u my arm, inst my heart I lon 
to gather her dear self to my Cosoas—the fhed heaven y-minded child! 
hat night I was invited to sup at the Mead cottage. I had opportu- 
= observing the elegant neatness—sign of dainty household ways— 
which pervaded Alice’s home. I perceived how the same refinement 
that characterized her as an artist, informed ‘the huntble details of her 
daily life. When I went home, many things in the arrangement of my 
grander house displeased me—there were faults of commission, yet more 

of omission : evidently a central somewhat was wanting. 

The bishop returned to Waldon. I introduced our E pm organist to 
him, and he soon began to make a pet of her ; fruit and flowers from the 
palace-gardens frequently found their way to the Mead cottage. Every- 
thing was satisfactory ; there was nothing to detain me in Waldon ; still 
I delayed to start upon my long-planned tour. 

Charmed weeks flew by. A cathedral quiet and sacredness was over 
my whole lite. A longer stay than usual in Waldon had often before 
intolerably irritated me ; the ceaseless, silent preaching of the solemn 
cathedral seeming to tempt me, in some way, to desecrate its holiness : 
its unvarying, uoregarding calm making me doubly conscious of the 
tarbulent passionateless so successfully concealed under my old-fash- 
foned aspect. Now, all was different. My being seemed in harmony 
with all things lovely, calm, and pure. 

I was invited to spend a musical evening at the palace ; our young 

jist was to be On her account, the ancient and handsomely 


the cathedral organ.” 


done to some, sir: she has not missed a service.” 
Again Margaret appeared to find cause for alarm in my face. 
“ 


dral has been played as it used to be in her life ?”” 


matter of course.’ 


say Miss Hall looks like a ghost ; but she isn’t one yet.’’ 


sudden, as I told you plainly, sir.” 
* Leave the room,” I commanded. 
I cannot say what I did or how I felt when left alone. 


and as mu 


having selfishly thought of my own delight, not of her 


brance. The parcel she had not received. 


soft hair down the thin cheek. My darling! 


from time to time. Besides the generally well-known facts—such as the 


When the ghastly wintry dawn crept down upon me, I found myself threatened extinction of our original rat by a quite modern and new- 
lying at the foot of a sculptured femule form. “ Alice is dead,” was my | come species—there 0 
conviction, I managed to rise, and creep to my house. I did not/ of the various currents of human society very numerous traits and tales 


are always floating about and rising to the sarface 
of our long-tailed followers, which deserve at least to be tied together in 


My aspect frightened Margaret. The first thing my eyes fell upon on/a bundle, and so rescued from oblivion. Indeed rats, and their hordes of 


“ Returned | kindred, are far from being creatures of trifling importance. To treat 
after her death,” 1 inwardly commented. I was too miserable to be fully 


conscious of my misery. I brooded stupidly over a newly kindled fire, | know a few of the pranks they play, and of the threats they hold out, on 


them with contempt is worse than inconsiderate: it is dangerous. We 


ship-board. Mice can live without water, rats cannot ; and thirsty 
sailors have been obliged to share their scanty draught with their four- 
footed fellow-passengers, under pain of not having a drop left for them- 
selves. Shipwrecked rats have taken possession of islands, and have ex- 
terminated their former inhabitants, rabbits and sea-birds, the youag of 


“ Please sir, take your hot coffee, and get to bed. Time enough to| which latter furnished, as long as they lasted, a series of succulent and 
bother about organs when you look less like a corpse,” was added sotto | easily-obtained repasts. Nor would these aggressive quadrupeds, if once 


emboldened by numbers and high-feeding, greatly hesitate to dispute the 
supremacy with man himself ; it is even quite conceivable that in a city 


ell, she does it all the same, ” was the weird-sounding reply. I had | enfeebled by long-contioued pestilence, war, and desertion, a vigorous 
swallowed one cup of Margaret’s hot, strong coffee, and life was rekind- | legion of sharp-set rats might gain a temporary victory. 


Quite lately, in Paris, a specimen was given of the force in which rats 
can muster, where they have gained only a provisional footing. The his- 


She stared at me, and then gave some soothing answer. Evidently | torical Halles, or markets, having been rebuilt and re-arranged on a 
she feared I was deranged. I made a mighty effort to appear com-| more commodious plan, the twenty-sixth of October last was fixed for 


the moving of the dealers in flour-stuffs, green vegetables, poultry, and 


d. 
“ Margaret, tell me immediately the name of the person who now plays | potatoes, from the ground they have occupied near the Church of Saint 


jastache, to their new stalls and shops in the Halles Centrales. After 


“ Alice Hall, sir ; the same who has played for six months now. She} the departure of the human tenants of the old provisional market, the 
went off sudden, and it made no difference to Miss Hall, as it might have| workmen proceeded to pull down the sheds. 


meath these sheds a 
colony of rats had fixed their domicile for some time past. A regiment 
of boys, armed with sticks, and backed by all the dogs of the quarter 


© you mean to say that for the last month, since her death, the cathe- mustered in a pack, awaiting the unearthing of the game from their 


cover. A crowd of spectators made the lofty buildings around re-echo 


“Yes, sir; it has, sir.’ Margaret backed towards the door as I with their shouts and bursts of laughter. Several rats, alarmed at the 
rose. 


disturbance and the barking of the dogs, climbed up the persons of the 


“ Played by a departed, a disembodied spirit ; and you take it all asa lookers-on, to find a refuge on their shouldere or on their heads. One 
? 


girl, feeling a rat taking a walk round her neck, was so overcome with 


“Law! Good gracious, sir, I never said anything of the kind. Some | terror that she fainted. One thousand is the estimated number of rats 


who fell victims to this inhospitable reception; but it may be pre- 


“ Margaret ! who then died a month since ?” I put the question so-| sumed that those who saved their bacon were in considerable majority. 


This is nothing to what occurs at Monte Video (unless it is greatly 


nly. 
Mes. Smith, sir, who used to live with Miss Hall, went off in a fit, quite | changed from what it was), where the only drawback upon the delight- 


ful way in which an evening may be spent, is the necessity of returning 
home through long narrow streets, so infested with voracious rats as 


sometimes to make the way perilous. There are no sanitary regulations 


By and ne I rang for Margaret. I explained to her my recent illness, in the town, except those provided by the showers of rain, which, at in- 
ch as I could remember of the incidents of the night. Having | tervals, carry off the heaps of filth from long-established resting-places. 

taken some trouble to convince her of my sanity,I again dismissed her. | Around huge mountains of carrion, vegetables, and stale fruit there ac- 
Poor, poor Alice! dear, desolate child! I reproached myself bitterly for | cumulated, rats musterin legions. If you attempt to pass near these for- 
e ; and I tor-| midable banditti, or to interrupt their orgies, they will gnash their teeth 

mented myself by imagining what she could possibly think of me—of my | at you fiercely, like so many wolves. So 
having left her without one word of leave-taking, or one sign of remem-| in affright to their burrows, that they will turn round, set up an ominous 


far are they from running off 


cry, and will then make a rush at your legs in a way to make your hair 


I went to the cathedral early. I found that Alice was already there. |standon end. Between them and the venturesome stranger, many a 
Unseen, I watched her awhile. She looked faded and worn, and was| hazardous affray occurs ; and though sometimes he may fight his way 
dressed in mourning ; she had lost her only friend—for I had no right to} home victoriously by the aid of a stout stick, on other occasions he will 
hope she still considered me as such—and must feel herself indeed alone. 
Yet angelic peace and steadfast faith stole over her weary aspect as she| masters of the field. Compared with Monte Video, certain parts of Scot- 
played. Ob, well I remember the sweet upturned face, the droop of the| land must be a paradise to reside in, if it be trae (as I find in print, 


be forced to fly down some narrow cross lane, leaving the rats undisputed 


though I never heard a word of it on the spot), that in Sutherland no rats 


By aud by, she paused, and took her hands from the keys to draw her | will live, though they swarm in Caithness, the next shire ; and that in 


shawl closer, with a pale shudder. I stepped near her. Because I hardly | the Isle of Burray (this statement is made on the responsibility of the in- 
iano, which had long stood in the mullioned window of the epis- | dared 













id 

copal Leovteg- tom, had given way to a splendid instrament of modern 
construction. By the by, I had long seen that the Waldon young la- 
dies were jealous of Miss Hall. They treated her c ontemptuously ; and 
it was beautiful to see how to their haughty reserve she opposed a per- 
fectly simple and self-respecting humility. After a primitively earl 
tea—the cathedral chimes told five as we eat down to the table—we all 
strolled among the brilliant flower-beds upon the close-shaven lawns. 
The good old bishop kept Alice by his side, because she was friendless— 
no one else noticing her. I contented myself with looking at her. 

Alice had now been three months at Waldon, and by this time I did 
not doubt her —— moral and physical loveliness. She certainly had 
altered since she first came ; the sickly hue of her skin had changed to a 
clear, pure pallor ; the look of dejection had given place to one of deep- 
seated content ; her large gray eyes shone lustrous, and seemed to well 
over with feeling and genius. I was familiar with each subtle charm— 
each droop and natural wave of her soft, brown hair; the course of 
each vein meandering beneath the snowy skin on her fair temples ; the 

ful line of her bending neck ; the rarely beautiful outline——But, 

Heaven! I must stop myself. 

On this evening, Alice was dressed as simply as usual : her gown was 
of lilac muslin, to the hue of which the evening sunlight gave a lovely 
bloom. She glided along by the bishop’s side, now and then lifting glad 
artless glances to his kindly face. Sweet child! she was happy with 
those that loved her. 

I had lived in a dream so long, that it was difficult for me to throw off 
its influence. I did not join myself ta any of the groups around me ; by 
and by, I stood — alone on a little mound, a screen of shrubs between 
me and the strollers. I stood still to watch the sunset light glide up the 
sculptured cathedral stones—higher and higher, touching , flower, 
foliage ; up and up till it failed from off the pinnacle. 

I my own name uttered by a voice behind me—a voice I knew, 
hateful, purring, voice—then I heard these words : 

' “She is shockingly affected ; a dreadful flirt! It is disgusting to see 
how she bas got on ihe old bishop’s blind side. 1 wonder if the chit fan- | said 
cies she might be a bishop’s lady !”” 

“ She flies rather lower than that,” said a kindred voice. ‘ She and 
Mr. —— (never mind my name) go on in a way that is quite shocking— 
in the cathedral too. Of course, they call it practising—a very pretty 
kind of practice !” 

Of course the tabbies spoke of Alice. My blood tingled. 

I — through the ping branches and confronted the creatures. 

“ A charming time for sweet and charitable discourse, fair ladies,” I 
remarked ; then passed on towards the house. 

A pair of soft eyes questioned me wistfully when I entered the draw- 
ing-room ; they met a new expression in my answering look, perhaps ; 
they drooped, and a rosy flush crept up the veiling lashes, 

y cathedral calm was desecrated ; her eyes had never before so 
before mine. When I went home, I found a letter awaiting me. 
It summoned me north, to the death-bed of the only relative I had in the 
world. Alice and I were alike in our friendlessness. I immediately went 

to the to secure a place by 
in pecking, and ia soleoting cae and writing most misene direoton, er 
: in selec! og most minute for 

the or, int This done, re hesitated. 


“ You should not be here on such a morning.” 
“ And you are come home at last?” She held out to me the hand 


tears as she saw me look at her mourning-dress. 
There wasa silence of some moments. 

“ You have missed me?” I asked humbly. 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ And can you ever forgive me?’ 

“Forgive you!” she echoed. 


at me compassionately. 
I was glad to make the worst of my case. 


You tremble. I frightened ae by my sudden return.” 
“No, no: you never frig’ 


think of you unkindly.’ 
“ Why did you shadder but now ?” 
“IT remembered a dream, a dreadful dream I had last night.” 
“ Tell it me.” 
“1 had rather not.” 
“T have a reason for wishing to know it.” 


and played your requiem.” 


of the past night. 
folded her shawl closely round her. 


so hard to do without you.” 


arms, kissed her sweet brow again and again, and cried : 
“ Alice, you must let me keep you always—you must be my wife!” 
She disengaged herself ; she drew a little away from me. 


Tam alone!” she asked earnestiy. 


thrilling me by its voluntary, undeserved caress. 
“ Tt is because I love you.” 

My eyes confirmed my words 

the sun were faintly shining on it through a ruby pane in the window. 
The Mead cottage was so desolate that I sdon took 


Day that the 

has been perfectly ordered, and, so she tells me, my perfect wife 

yo fe eee 
jew-year’s —the ten ve! m 

I write to Alice anything | have en looking over my pa ¥ 4 


ak to her at all, I spoke as if we had parted but yesterday :| habitants) not only are mice unable to exist, but that wheresoever Burry 


earth is brought, they will forsake the place as if the cat were after them. 
1| It isa wonder that Burray earth is not advertised, and sold in sealed 


had not offered to take. On seeing me, she had grown paler than ever ;| packets, from three and sixpence upwards to five guineas each, as mice- 
but when I spoke, gladness beamed from her eyes, to be soon quenched | bane. 


Before a certain ship (and it is only one of a thousand in similar 
plight) could set sail from London, rats had got into the hold of the 
vessel ; and during the passage, they gave indications of their prolific 
powers ; and, as their numbers augmented, they grew bolder and bolder. 
At last the passengers were obliged, during tie night, to sleep with 
cudgels by the side of their berths, to dispute by force of arms the pos- 


“You have been ill—I fear you have been very ill,” she said gazing | session of their mattrasses with the shameless invaders. One dark 


night, at twelve o’clock, when the ship was running up the river Plata, 
a couple of the passengers, turned in, each with his respective stick, to 


“T have been very ill. I have much to plead in excuse of my silence| wage the accustomed war with the enemy ; who now sturdily, and by 
and neglect ; but not enough, not half enough, if it has given you pain. | half-dozens at a time, asserted their right to share the beds. About two 


o’clock in the morning, Smith was exerting in the dark all his well- 


ten me; you never pain me. I have been| tried skill to maintain his little fortress against a vigorous assault of 
sad and lonely ; but I knew you would return, if you could—it you ought. | besieging rats, when “ Rut! rat! rat!” went the keel of the ship, scrap- 
You have always been good to me: it would have been wrong of me to | ing against some other substance ; then bump it went upon a ledge of 


rocks, and there stuck hard and fast. The very rats were frightened, 
and scampered away ; while phlegmatic Brown, sitting up in his berth, 
deliberately, but with great emphasis exclaimed, “‘ Thank heaven! the 
rats are sure to be drowned, whether we are drowned or no.” Ali hands, 
passengers included, were called to the pumps. The first effect of which, 
with the thermometer at eighty, was to create intense and general 


“I dreamed that you were dead—that I sat at the organ at midnight) thirst. They had just two butts of water left. One was tapped; and— 


faugh !—it filled the air with a pestilential smell. The other—more 


n she turned very pale. I think I must have done so too. A queer| horrible than the first! It could not have been worse, if fresh-draw2 
thrill went through me, as, for the first time, I fully recalled the events| from the Thames. The bungs had been left on ; the rats had got in; se- 


veral of their bodies lay at the bottom ; their hairs thickened the turbid 


“ You must let me take you home,” I said. I released her hands, and | water ; and the taste (the sickening taste !) was indescribable. By working 


hard and incessantly at the pumps, the passengers and part of the cargo 


Looking straight into my face with her dear, innocent eyes, she| were saved ; but the rats came to a tragical and singular end. As the 


water rapidly filled the hold and cabin of the ship, the affcighted vermia 


“ You must not spoil me so ; if you had not, I should not have found it| were chased from their various holes and hiding-places, till, at last, with 


a eimultaneous rush from below, they swarmed upon deck, and then pre- 


This was just too much for me. I gathered the little thing into my | cipitated themselves, on all sides, into the river. They swam about and 


around by hundreds, as long as their strength permitted them. Grada- 
ally, however, they disappeared ; and, finally, one and ali sunk iato 
that watery grave to which Brown had prophetically consigned them. 


“TI know that you are very good. Is this because my aunt is dead, and} Monsieur Tastet relates that he personally ascertained the fact (which 


as been related by numerous travellers) that the west coast of Africa 


I held her hand firmly, and over mine came trembling her free hand, | exhales a strong smell of musk. All the animals of Senegal are impreg- 


nated with it. He attributes it toa rodent called the musk rat, which 
swarms in those regions, and exhales so strong an odour of musk that 


; hers drooped, and her face looked as if| the places once visited by the little animal retain the scent a long time 


afterwards. These perfumed quadrupeds are described by the elder voy- 


Alice —— (not | agers as little reddish rats which smell sweet like musk. Less agreeab! 
Hall) home to my house in the cathedral-yard. It was on New-year’s| creatures would be the rats, found in the same parts, as big as young 

old bishop married us j and ever since my (hyve pigs, and so large that cats dare not attack them. 
it bee 


n| Asa trifling compensation for the enormous nuisances they occasion 
(including even their smelling sweet), rats ought to be utilised in some 
1} way ; if not for profit, at least fur amusement. It is something to have 


and have read through this, written| made best French kid-gloves out of the skins of Parisian rats, and best 











Shou 
these instructions—anythi , private? I decided that | fi 4 i Swede, with 
to ane be to de S capeall ot clemnetin od — sour i since. O Alice, Ali a my wife! why couldst thou] French beaver bats trom their fur. A man of genius—a 


bly tarry with me unto the 


an unpronounceable name—has done more. Lamenting, probably, the 
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dearth of dramatic talent, he conceived the idea of raising rats to the 
dignity of tragic and comic stars. His training succeeded admirably. 
Hamlet, followed by a popular farce, acted by rats ina portable thea- 
tre, which the manager could carry on his shoulders from place to place, 
a colossal success in Sweden and Germany. But the best way 

of tarning rats to account is by making use of their flesh as a daiat, 
yiand, in which the cats themselves set us the example. Rats are emi- 
tly ratophagous, which is lucky for us ; for, without ratophagy, rats 
oes have devoured all the other living inhabitants of the globe. Not 
only do nearly related species devour each other, but individuals of the 
game race also practice cannibalism. Fathers eat their babes in the 
to spare them from the pains of teething ; children eat their de- 
clining parents, to relieve them of the burthen of life, exactly like the 
te, the worthy ancestors of the modern Cossacks, Magendie, 
wanting some rats for an experiment, went himself to Montfaucon, to 
fetch a dozen, which he shut up together in a box. On reaching home, 
there were only three surviving ; y= 4 had devoured one another, leav- 
thing remaining except the tails and a few bits of the inferior 
j Some clearance of the kind had need take place; for a female 
rat will produce five or six litters a year, of from fourteen to eighteen 

young ones in each litter. 

When the late Duke of Sussex was at Naples, in his early manhood, 
having heard speak of the rat-hunts and their results, the delicate rat- 
pies, enjoyed on board the English fleet, he expressed a desire to be able 
to p an opinion on the novel dish. Accordingly, after the 
breakfast to which his Royal Highness was consequently invited, he 
heartily thanked the officers for the treat which their captatory and cu- 
linary skill had afforded him. But still more repulsive quadrupeds than 
rats may be eaten with relish. Vampire bats abound in the Samoa 
Islands ; they are also numerous at Mangaia. At Savage Island, they 
are regarded by the natives as a great delicacy. Some that Mr. Wil- 
liams, the missionary, was conveyiog to Rarotonga as curiosities, and 
which died during the voyage, were skinned, broiled, and eaten by his 
travelling companions, a couple Wd ge = from Savage Island, rightl 
so named. The Samoans venera them as etus, or deities ; and, if 
Satan is worshipped for his ugliness, it is not to be wondered at that the 
yampire should be selected to represent him. 

Mr. Williams, during his Polynes‘an mission, was c.lled upon to settle 
certain scruples of conscience which arose out of a murine difficulty. At 
a meeting held with the native Christians, his advice was solicited, 
amongst other topics, upon the lawfulness of rat-eating. As Mangaia 
was not so abundantly supplied with fish as some other islands, and as 
there were no quadrupeds there except rats, until Mr. Williams's arrival, 
these small deer formed a common article of food, and the natives said 
they were exceedingly good and sweet. Indeed, a common expression 
with them, when speaking of anything delicious, was, “It is as sweet as 
arat.” They found no difficulty in catching them in great numbers; 
the capture was effected in many ways, but principally by digging holes 
and strewing a quantity of candle-nut at the bottom asa bait. When a 
sufficient assemblage of rats were congregated in a hole, a net was drawn 
over it, and the whole party secured. As soon as the game-bag was full 
enough to meet the demand, the rat-feast was prepared by singeing the 
hair off with red-hot stones, and then baking the animals, each neatly 
wrapped in a fresh-gathered leaf. Saturday was the principal rat-catch- 
ing day, because they liked to have animal food to eat with their cold 
vegetables on the Sabbath. They, therefore, requested the missionary’s 
opinion, whetber or not it were a sin to eatrats. Mr. Williams told 
them that Englishmen were in the habit of looking upon rats as exceed- 
ingly disgusting ; but not perceiving anything morally wrong in the 
practice, he could only recommend them to take great care of the pigs 
and goats he had brought, by which means they would speedily obtain 
an abundant supply of animal food far superior to that they esteemed so 
sweet and good. ‘ 

The most magnificent battues in the world are held, at intervals, at 
Montfaucon, already mentioned, outside Paris. Montfaucon is an esta- 
blishment, under government superintendence, where worn-out horses 
are slain, stray dogs are made an end of, and several other secret mys- 
teries are accomplished. When Monsieur Brissot-Thivars had charge of 
the public salubrity—which gave him the command of Montfaucon as 
well as of the Parisian sewers—he invited Balzac, the novelist, to a field- 
day, which was eagerly accepted by that distinguished writer. Brissot- 
Thivars was enthusiastically fond of everything that belonged to his de- 
partment. He spoke of sewers and drains with poetic fervour; he 
quoted the Romans and their cloaca maxima, with the ambition of sur- 

assing their subterranean architecture ; he vaunted the pilgrimage to 
Hontfaucon as travellers now d t on the sublimities of Mont Blanc 
or the Jung Frau. It was agreed that the Inspector of Salubrity, Bal- 
zac, Dr. Gentil, and another gentleman should reach their destination at 
three in the morning. The party were exact at the rendezvous. But to 

t to Montfaucon in the dead of the night was no easy task. The rain 

ad fallen in torrents for four-aud-twenty hours previously ; the roads 
outside the barriers were impracticable for wheel carriages ; and the pil- 
grims were absolutely obliged to perform their journey on foot, through 

uddles of water and sloughs of despond. Like an able general, Brissot- 
Thivars sought to dissipate the increasing demoralisation of his army by 
an exciting address. 

“My dear friends, in a little quarter of an hour we shall be there ; but 
I will not wait till the end of that quarter of an hour to let you know the 
surprise which I have specially reserved for you, in addition to the other 
surprises which await you there.” 

“What may be that wonderful surprise?” asked Balzac, in a tone 
which seemed to say, “If I don’t like the surprise, I won’t stir a step 
further.” 

“ Yesterday,” continued the bold inspector, “one of Lord Egerton’s 
finest horses was obliged to be killed. I have ordered it to be set aside 
for your special use, and for yours alone.” 

“Ts it intended that we should eat the horse?” inquired Balzac. 

“No ; but in the short space of one hour you wili enjoy the spectacle 
—the rare and magnificent spectacle—of beholding that gigantic horse 
entirely devoured by the rats of Montfaucon, who, be it known to you, 
are the most voracious and the most ferocious creatures on the face of 
the globe. Every preliminary measure has been arranged. And, now, let 
those who love me, follow me!” 

» His excited followers marched on fearlessly through the treacherous 
darkness and the yawning wheel-ruts. They veguiled the time by pleas- 

talk about the increasing sale of horseflesh at Montfaucon, and the 
culinary capabilities of the same raw material. 

“ Horsefiesh sold! horseflesh eaten !’’ exclaimed Balzac, to whom bip- 
pophagy was a greater novelty than it would have been had he survived 
to the present day. “ What a horrible perversion of taste it will be, to 
return to cannibalism through the bye-road of horse-eating! If they eat 
the horse to-day, they will eat the horseman to-morrow. There is only 
the thickness of a saddle between the two repasts.”’ 

Over the greasy, spongy grounds, rendered still more spongy and 
greasy by the previous rains, the adventurous expedition wended its 
way, headed by the General of Public Salubrity, towards the part of the 
establishment where the spectacle had been prepared. A dozen men em- 
Ployed on the place preceded them with a degree of mysterious circum- 
spection, each having a lighted resin torch in his right hand, and a long 
ladder on bis left shoulder: four others, having ladders only, followed 
with the silence of conspirators. The night and the torch-light cast a 
Catiline-like hue over the mute but steady-stepping band. It suggested 
Tecollections of S y, who was conducted to Montfaucon exactly 
thus, with an escort of flambeaux, to be hanged, in the reign of Francis 
the First, for the good pleasure of his excellent sister, Madame d’Angou- 
léme. By the side of the present party there trotted a pack of dingy 
dogs, of the same colour as the cloudy night, who had their own private 
Teasons for joining the company besides the affection they bore to their 
masters. They were mastiffs and bull-dogs descended, by careful cross- 
ing, from the most formidable and famous Saxon and English races ; with 
Square angular heads, short ears, prominent and bloodshot eyes, teeth of 
iron, and elephantine feet and le If one of them only strayed outjof 
the line, a hard kick in the ribs brought him back — to his place ; 
but, speedy as was his obedience, he found time, as he re-entered the 
Tanks, to show a double row of teeth ready to devour his Mentor. In- 
deed, had the dogs been unanimous and so incl.ned, in five miuutes they 
could have torn the whole expedition, guides and visitors, to atoms, leav- 
ing hardly a recognisable scrap to be picked up afterwards. 

hey soon reached the foot of a circular wall, or nearly circular ; for 
nothing here presents a regular form or a decided plan. The very sub- 
stance of things differs from ordinary reality. The earth has the incon- 
sistency of sponge ; the mud, the fluidity of water ; the water, the thick- 
ness of mud ; the hillocks scattered over the soil are friable as sand ; the 
ttages of the keepers and workmen are tumble-down heaps of tottering 
stones ; the five ponds inclosed within the limits of the’ establishment, 
have the desolate aspect of five inundations ; and the only way to breathe 
isto hold your breath. The ladders were placed against the wall ; and, 
after a difficult ascent, the party and their dozen torch-bearers took their 
places on the top of the wall. Before and below them was a vast inclo- 
sure appropriated to the slaughter of condemaed horses, Heaps of bones 














scattered here and there, indicated this funereal destination. It required 
a few minutes to accustom the'e 
well make out its details. The 
by long and irregular stone gutters, all of which radiated toward the 

roumscribing wall, on reaching which they were closed by iron doors 
consisting of perpendicular bars, so placed as to allow liquid matters to 
escape, but preventing the passage of solid substances. The spectators 
continue to wait on the top of their wall. . 

Brissot-Thivars palpitated with impatience and anxiety ; would his 
drama sacceed or fail? The curtain was now about to rise. Dr. Gentil 
sat astride on the wall, caer ecsere | the beneficent smoke of a cigar, as an 
antidote to the powerful emanations from the theatre of action. 

One ot the iron gates in the wall opened. Four men immediately en- 
tered, dragging after them, with ropes, the dead horse, the hero of the 
Fféte, the principal actor who has been so impatiently expected. As soon 
as they had rapidly disengaged the poor creature from its last connec- 
tion with human society, they left it naked on the stones and -retreated 
hastily, slamming the iron gate behind them. The overture was played ; 
the piece now began. Brissot-Thivars looked at Balzac ; Balzac looked 
at Bissot-Thivars; this great dramatic author (Bissot is meant in the 
present instance), and this great public were to form*%heir judgment of 
each other’s powers. They had to decide, mutually, whether the one was 
up to the other’s mark. 

At all the iron gates at the end of the gutters, and doubtless from 
other unseen vent-holes, there instantly appeared several rats, attracted 
by the mighty feast. They were the scouts of the army in ambuscade. 
A few individuals, detached from this first platoon, advanced on the tips 
of their toes to within a few yards of the carcase; and there they turned 
by common consent their sharp muzzles and their quivering smellers to- 
wards the gates by which they had entered, as if to make sure of a retreat 
in case of need, 

The first signs of timidity disappeared when they found themselves 
joined by other rats, who came in crowds to share the banquet. Their 


ly | numbers gave them mutual encouragement ; and the pavement began to 


be blackened all over with reinforcements of fresh regiments of rats. 
Balzac remarked that, amongst these rats, there was a progression of 
stature and strength from the first to the last, or rather from the first to 
those that followed, for the last had not yet shown themselves. The 
earliest arrivals, lean, long, and weakly, were followed by otbers in bet- 
ter plight, who, in turn, were followed by still more comely and thrifty 
guests. The first comers were clearly the hungriest. 

Continuing the induction from their mien and gait, Balzac attributed 
to each rat his profession or his position in the social scale. “ Here 
comes a hanger-on at the attorney’s office, at twenty francs a monoth 
wages. That next fellow is a clerk, with a salary of twelve hundred 
francs a year ; he is better filled out, There goes another who lives on 
his property ; he has his immortalities, and is growing bald.” But the 
emp description did not last long. 

he floor of the court disappeared under an ever-thickening carpet of 
rats: there were black rats, brown rats, tawny rats, yellow rats, chest- 
nut rats ; rats of orders grey, slate-coloured rats, aud even white rats. 
Just before it was completely covered, there advanced from the mass a 
detachment of rats, bolder and more adventurous than the rest. They 
marched in three columns, and in the form of a triangle, up to the car- 
case, of which they took poasession. It was a successful military recog- 
nisance. Their other companions, thus encouraged, charged with much 
greater resolution. The leaders climbing up the horse’s flanks, ripped 
up its skin from one end to the other, just as a tailor unstitches an old 
coat to tear it up into rags; and then hundreds, thousands, myriads of 
rodents streamed in at every aperture, crowding thick and anxiously, 
like an audience rushing out of a theatre on fire. They scrambled over 
one another ; and their rustling movements, their little shrill whistlings, 
inaudible at first, produced by their multiplication the hum and mur- 
mur of a crowd, in which you could almost fancy you heard the sound 
of human voices, Life was boiling in this animated mass. It made you 
shudder to think of what would be your fate were you to fall into the 
midst of it from your perch on the wall. 

“ Is it not fine?” exclaimed Brissot-Thivars. 

“Superb!” replied Balzac, with a salute of the hand. 
Are your lions there ?” 

“ As you say, my lions. Do you hear them roar !’ 

“T do hear them. Well roared Montfaucon !”” 

“ Do you know,” contiaued Brissot-Thivars, poiating to the incalcu- 
lable legions of fearful destroyers who were heaving before his eyes, 
“ that if, one of these days, from some cause not difficult to imagine, 
these clouds of rats were to make a descent on Paris, a whole quarter 
would either be devoured or be put in terrible jeopardy ?” 

“ Really ?”? demanded Balzac, delighted to hear of the strange and 
dramatic danger to which Paris was exposed. 

“Nothiog is more true. A landslip after a tempest might bring about 
the event.” 

“ Paris invaded by Montfaucon rats! What a spectacle! Cannot we 
try the experiment?” said Balzac, heated by his own idea. “If after 
the next thunder-storm, you could induce a landslip, my dear Iaspec- 
tor——? 

“ What, I! I who am charged with the protection of Paris from all 
eventualities which may arise from Montfaucon! You are carrying 
the joke too far, my dear Monsieur de Balzac. Do you not know——?” 

“Tam not joking_at all,’”’ interrupted Balzac. 

” Silence !”’ said Dr. Gentil. “ The grand dissection is now going to 
begin. 

The doctor was right. The Montfaucon rats had opened the horse ; 
and they cut it up, bored it, riddled it through and through, and chop- 
ped it into mincemeat—a work of destruction which was hidden from 
sight a few minutes afterwards, the horse having completely disappeared 
beneath the hideous brutes, who, hanging on with the voracious preci- 
sion of leeches to its rounded form, soon offered the spectacle of a mag- 
nified horse composed of thousands of living rats, after the fashion of the 
shell-worked toys and ornaments that are made to represent men and 
animals, 

What a clash of arms! The gnashing of their teeth was andible ; the 
sound of the kaives and forks reached the ears of the spectators in the 
boxes. Amongst these indefatigable gluttons, there were some as large 
as a full-grown tom-cat. But what cat would risk an with 


“ Splendid ! 


to the gloomy scene before they could. 
ttom of this ill-paved tub was traversed 


begun, There were many and many bleeding ears ; there were muzzles 
from which hung buaches of rats who were now taking their revengé on 
the enemy. It was in vain to try and shake the assailants off ; they held 
on so firm and tight that the countenances of the combatants were disfi- 
gured for life. Others limped along with wounded feet, while others 
could not stir a peg. The rest, doubtless, defended themselves bravely, 
but still they had to act on the defensive. The original position was 
completely changed. The chances might have turned out unfavourable 
to the dogs, if their masters, alarmed at their danger and also to crown 
the féte, had not issued from the iron gate with naked arms brandishing 
clubs, turning the tide of battle, and changing defeat into victory. What 
joy for the dogs was the sight of this reinforcement! They recovered 
their former energy. 

The struggle was renewed. The men were superb. Every blow of 
the stick sent coveys of rats—one might have said partridges—fiying. 
The dogs snapped them up in mid-air, completing the illusion. The rats, 
exasperated, despairing, bounded over the backs of the dogs, climbed up 
the men, ran iato their beards and hair, round their necks, between their 
legs, over their shoulders, panted, whistled, clung together, and bit the 
sticks with such fury as to leave their teeth in them. Many broke their 
own necks by a rush against the wall, committing suicide rather than 
yield,—like stoical rats of antiquity. Naturally the victory remained on 
the side of the men ; but it cost them dear. A duel fought with sabres 
= their fellow men would not have put them into a more pitiable con- 

tion. 

The féte was ended. Brissot-Thivars, steaming with enthusiasm, ran 
to Balzac, who received him in his arms. 

“ What a drama, is it not?” eaid the Laspector of Public Salubrity. 

“A drama?” exclaimed Balzac, delighted with his night’s amusement. 
“ Say a poem, and you will still be far short of the truth.” ° 


—————— 


CONCERNING A GREAT SCOTCH PREACHER. 
Concluded from last week. 

By this time, we doubt not, our readers are impatient of our remarks, 
and would like to hear Mr. Caird speak for himself. We proceed to give 
@ more specific account of the contents of the volume. 

It contains eleven sermons, the fourth being divided into two parts, 
intended, we persume, to be preached at different times; and a glance 
at the Table of Contents at once makes us suspect that the sermons have, 
with a view to pnblicatioa, beea materially changed from what the 
were when they were preached. Sermons in Scotland, as in England, 
have a sort of average length, from which they do not deviate materially 
except on extraordiaary occasions. But while Mr. Caird’s first sermon 
occupies forty pages, the second occupies only twenty-five, the fourth 
tweaty, and the fifth thirteen. The first sermon is thus three times as 
long as the fifth, and twice as long as the fourth. So if the fifth sermon 
be of the standard Scotch length of three quarters of an hour, the first 
would occupy in the delivery two hours aud a quarter. Oc if the first 
sermon is to be taken as the standard, the fifth would crumple up into 
the “ just fifteen minutes.” 

The subject of the first sermon is The Self-evidencing Nature of Divine 
Truth ; its text is, “ By manifestation of the truth commending ourselves 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” (2 Cor.iv.2.) Itisa 
scholarly and masterly production ; but the thought which forms its 
staple is more severe than is usual in Mr. Caird’s discourses. It is, in 
short, a view, set out with consummate tact and ingenuity, of the internal 
evidence of the truth of the Christian religioa. We should ask our uni- 
versity men and our clergy to read this sermon the first. Tney will find 
in it a strict and unerring logic, great skill in simplifying and illustrat- 
ing abstract ideas, and a style which could scarcely be improved. But 
when we pass to the discourse which stands next in order we fiad much 
clearer indications of the power of the popular orator. 

It is on Self-Jgnorance ; the text, “ Who can understand his errors.’’ 
(Psalm xix. 12.) We almost wonder in reading the former sermon how 
Mr. Caird can be so popular ; but when we read this, more especially if 
we have heard Mr. Caird preach, and can imagine the fashioa in which 
he would deliver many passages, we have less difficulty in understanding 
the matter. Here is the introduction, which would arrest atteatioa at 
once : 

“ Of all kinds of ignorance, that which is the most strange, and, in so 
far as it is voluotary, the most culpable, is our ignorance of self. For 
not only is the subject in this case that which might be expected to pos- 





sess for us the greatest interest, but it is the one concerning which we 
have amplest facilities and opportunities of information. Who of us 
would not think it a strange and unaccountable story, could it be told of 
any man now present, that for years he had harboured under his roof a 
guest whose face he nad never seen—a constant inmate of his home, who 
was yet to him altogether unknown? It is no supposition however, but 
an unquestionable fact, that to not a few of us, from the first moment of 
existence there has been present, not beneath the roof, but within the 
breast, a mysterious resident, an inseparable companion, nearer to us 
than friend or brother, yet of whom after all we know little or nothing. 
What man of intelligence amongst us would not be ashamed to have had 
in his possession for years some rare or universally admired volume with 
its leaves uncut? or to be the proprietor of a repository filled with the 
most exquisite productions of genius, aud the rarest specimens in science 
and art, which yet he himself never thought of enteriug? Yet surely no 
book so worthy of perusal, no chamber containing objects of study so 
curious, so replete with interest for us, as that which seldom or never at- 
tracts our observation—the book, the chamber of our own hearts. We 
sometimes reproach with folly those persons who have travelled far and 
seen much of distant countries, and yet have been content to remain 
comparatively unacquainted wita their own. But how venial is such folly 
compared with that of ranging over all other depariments of knowledge, 
going abroad with perpetual ioquisitiveness over earth and sea and sky, 
whilst there is a little world withia the breast which is still an unexplored 
region. Other scenes and objects we can study only at intervals : they 
are not always accessible, or can be reached only by long and laborious 
journeys ; but the bridge of consciousness is soon crossed—we have but 
to close the eye and withdraw the thoughts from the world without in 
order at any moment to wander through the scenes and explore the phe- 
of the still more wondrous world within. 





such adversaries as these? He would have been devoured as easily as 
a partridge by a fox; he would have been swallowed whole before he 
reached the ground. . 

“ It is time !”’ shouted Brissot-Thivars, by way of word of command to 
one of the men who, mounted on a wall, lighted up this scene with a 
pot of burning resin. “It is time!” 

At this order from the chief, the man designated, threw his torch into 
the arena; it fell a short distance from the spot where the jackals of 
Montfi were finishing their orgie. There was a shower of fire upon 
these greedy epicures ; nothing else than a downfall of incandescent 
flakes could have obtained the desired result. There uprose a wail, as 
if a multitude of infants were being murdered, and little spiral columns 
of reddish smoke rose in corkscrews in the air. There opened a hole ia 
the moving mass, at the spot where the melted resin had fallen. At the 
bottom of the hole a skeleton was visible ; it was the skeleton of the 
horse—a horse no longer. In the cavities, cells, and compartments of 
its framework, groups of satiated rats had taken up their lodging ; some 
had gone to sleep, like drunkards, overcome by intoxication, falling un- 
der a public-house table. They were drunk with horse-flesh. 

“ Now, let in the dogs!” was the second word of command given by 
Brissot-Thivars to his men. 

“What! Is it not finished yet?” cried Balzac, who had not lost a 
a of the rare and novel observations which the spectacle af- 
urded. 

“Finished!” answered the Inspector of Public Salubrity, with ironical 
pride. “Finished! It is not even yet begun.” 

This magnificent boast ded the visitors, but it pleased them, 
notwithstanding. Balzac felt at that moment such admiration for Bris- 
sot-Thivars, that it tore from him the singular eulogy: “Ah, you 
would have made a famous manager of a theatre !” 

The compliment went to the heart of the worthy inspector ; his chin 
buried itself in his broad cravat to hide its delight. Never had Public 
Salubrity enjoyed a happier moment on earth. 

The dogs entered the arena, and the carnage began. The first few mi- 
nutes were glorious for them. They were mad with joy. They killed ; 
they gave tongue ; they gave tongue, they killed; they bagged two at 
a shot, like firat-rate sportsmen. A pair of rats were often entrapped in 
the same snapping bite. And when they thought their victims dead, they 
shook them about, as puppies will shake an empty glove. Then they 
cast them aside, and r d the 3 but all pleasures end 
in exhaustion. The excitement of the dogs gradually diminished ; cruelty 
gave place to clemency—clemeucy which was only fatigue in disguise. 
And yet, ifthey had scattered death around, in reality they had de- 
stroyed just nothing at all. The first quarter of an hour was all their 
own, the second was by no means so. There were barkings which sounded 














much more like accents of pain than shouts of victory. The reaction had 


“ To examine objects delicate and elaborate instruments are often ne- 
cessary ; the researches of the astronomer, the botanist, the chemist, can 
be prosecuted only by means of rare and costly apparatus; but the 
power of reflection, that facuity more wondrous than avy mechanism 
which art has ever fashioned, is an instrament possessed by all—the poor- 
est and most illiterate alike with the most cultured and refiued have at 
their command an apparatus - which to sweep the inner firmament of 
the soul, and bring iuto view its manifold phenomena of thought and 
feeling and motive. And yet with all the unequalled fucilities for ac- 
quiring this sort of knowledge, can it be questioned that it is the one 
sort of knowledge that is most commonly neglected, aad that, even 
amongst those who would disdain the imputation of igaorance in history 
or science or literature, there are multitudes who have never acquired 
the merest rudiments of the knowledge of self.” 

By no means a far-fetched or difficult idea, the reader must see ; and 
turned in many lights and brought out by a throng of illustrations ; bat 
a good and natural introduction to a sermon on self-ignorance, and quite 
sure, if given with a sort of eztempore air, as if each successive compari- 
son struck the speaker just at the moment, to get the people to listen 
with great stillness. 

Then, restricting his view to the matter of a man’s moral defects, 
Mr. Caird goes on to point out several reasons why the sinful man 
does not “ understand his errors.’ The first is, that sin can be truly 
measured only when it is resisted. This principle indeed holds good of 
all forces : 

“ The rapid stream flows smooth and sileat when there are no obsta- 
cles to stay its progress ; but hurl a rock into its bed, and the roar and 
surge of the arrested current will instantly reveal its force, You can- 
not estimate the wind’s strength when it rushes over the open plaia ; but 
when it reaches and wrestles with the trees of the forest, or lashes the 
sea into fury, then, resisted, you perceive its power. Or if, amid the 
ice-bound regions of the north, an altogether unbroken continuous win- 
ter prevailed, comparatively unnoticed would be its stera dominion ; but 
it is the coming round of a more genial season, whea the counteracting 
agency of the sun begins to prevail, that reveals, by the reading of the 
solid masses of ice, aud by the universal stir and crash, the intensity of 
the bygone winter’s cold.’ 

The second reason is, that sin often makes a man afraid to know him- 
self. The third, that sinful habits, steal on men slowly and gradually. 
The fourth,that as character gradually deteriorates, there is a parallel 
deterioration of the standard by which we judge it. Such are the 
“ heads” of the sermon, as they are called in Scotland. They are all 
very clearly brought out and abundantly illustrated, aad the sermon 
ends with a stirring “ practical illustration.” 


“ It is possible now to seek the Peace of self-forgetfulness,—to refuse 
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here strongly recommend to all young clergymen whose palpit manner is 
awakenings from sleep in this world, It is very sad} An amaai formed, the reading of 8 deal of light literature, 
vanished fp Mncdlyary avs well | number of tay wey bam cory Bo tantior tateecall tha majesin 
of loved and —to eee ray ng of minds, Most have a thorou mistaken notion on that 
old fe aod haar the wal remembered like A mao who has brought himself to feel a deep interest in dry 
hushed aod to wake with the morn- | does go, of old , or even in the more Simey ‘popalar theological 
sense of our loneliness again. It were very. sad | the close of literature of the day, that the haman race in general takes no in- 
wake from t dreams of other and happier | tones of his v tenees to cash things 5 fancies that when producing thought which he 
Tnnscénee, and hope, abd posse, when kind (riends, aod which he knows or thinks would interest himself, he is all right. Ge is far mis- 

honoured or unstained name were his,—to wake in taken! Who reads Theology by choice? Ask the publisher of ordin 
morning of his execution to the horrible recollection that Let the her, then, make himself familiar with the king 

is gone for ever, aud.that to-day he must die a felon’s death. of th and style which people read because attracted and in 
vably more awful than any awakening which earthly day- | Caird’s by it. We do not eay that he should take that for his model, or imitate 
, Shall be the awakeniag of the self-deluded soul | stamp, in leadin, itin any way. But let him see there what sort of pabulum suits the 
Socher and surprise from the dream of life—to meet | kind of pulpit common appetite ; and let him aim at making his sermons if possible ag 
penn ia ob 0 disonan easy and pleasant to be listened to as that is to be read. We believe that 
has been very often said before Pap penbebly ose |now. And the main eause why sermons are #0 dull is that their writers do not se- 
Mr. Caird declaim these sentences, thought that never | at this time 
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style, at scholarly tone and finish,—all ends quite apart from the great 
end of interest. If interest were systematically made the great object of 
, | endeavour ; if clergymen remembered that unless they get their congre- 
gation to listen to them, they might as well not preach at all,—we are 
convinced, with average tulent and average industry on the preacher’s 
part, there would be fewer dry sermons aad fewer sleepers in church.— 
Fraser’s Magazine. 
fifty, worn down by labour and excitement, an Edinburgh minister with 
six hundred a year. B, whom he Fg J beat in over ae goes 
to the Scotch bar, does pretty fairly, is made (by Woig) a judge, 
draws his three or four thousand per annum, and by jadiciously husband- 





“ If not the slightest movement of matter can take place without the 
immediate agency of God, shall we wonder that His agency is needed in 
the higher and more subtle processes of mind ?” 

The burden of the second head is given thus :— 


Marvel not nor be disquieted at your inability to explain the laws 
that peamiete the operations of an infaite agent ; for in a proviace much 
more within the range of human observation there are familiar agents at 
work, the — of which are equally inscratable, arbi » incal- 
culable. Think it not strange that the ways of the Spirit of God are un- 
accountable to a mind by which even the common phenomena of the 
wind are irreducible to law.” 

Then, under the third division of the discourse, Mr. Caird shows that 
the fact that the Holy Spirit works unseen is no reason for doubting that 
he does really act :— 

“ As you have surveyed the face of nature in some tranquil season,— 
the unbreathing summer noon or the hushed twilight hour,—every fea- 
ture of the landscape has seemed suffused with calmness, every tree hung 
its motionless head, every uorippled brook crept on with almost inaudi- 
ble murmuring, every plant, and flower, and leaf seemed as if bathed in 

But anon fo perhaps perceived a change passing over the 
scene, as if at the biddiag of some invisible power ;—a rushing sound, as 
of masic evoked by invisible fingers from the harp of nature, began to 
fill your ear; the leaves began to quiver and rustle, the trees to bend 
and shake, the stream to dash onward with raffled breast and brawling 
sound, and from every wood, and glade, and glen there came forth the 
intimation that a new and most poteot agent was abroad and working 
around you. And yet while you marked the a on the face of na- 
ture, did you perceive the agent that effected it? Did the wind of hea- 
her Le Ht omg ony: oe rs as a winged a of God’s yr 

ng er ani r from object to object? Do you know an . r 
pores do Foam ag cy way in which ‘he BN, aad his touch fell upon | Church should be made such that it shall not be tiresome to be present 
the t and bade it wave, or bis seized the sturdy oak and atit. We believe that in the case of men in general the most insuffera- 
strove with it till it quivered and bent? No, you cannot. You have | ly tedious and wearisome hours they have ever spent, have been many 
not penetrated so far into the secrets of nature. You have seen only the of those which they have spent at church. 
effects, but not the agent or the process of his working. You have seen | ,_ As to the prayers of our Anglican ritual, no doabt they are very beau- 
the wind’s influences, but not itself. But do you therefore marvel, or | tiful, though with @ calm scholarly beaaty which makes no impression 
hesitate to believe, that it has indeed been abroad and working over the | "P00 children or uneducated people. There are likewise by far too 
face of the earth ? or do you ever doubt whether there be any such agent | ay of them me we are persuaded that if the truth were told, most 
as the wind at all? No; you have heard the sound thereof, you have of our readers have experienced that sense of relief we used to feel in 
witnessed the stir and commotion of nature that told of its presence, and | °F youth, when our worthy pastor and master of those days reached 
and s0 yon believe in its existence, though you ‘ cannot tell whence that prayer of St. Chrysostom which signified that the long service was 
it cometh or whither it goeth.’” nearly over. We are not going to say anything of the devotional part 

The three “ heads” having been ill ted, the sermon is wound ap of the Church service; because we fear that no beauty and no brevity 
by various Seah tnfabensen serge pe! derable length will ever make that portion of it interesting except to the sincerely de- 
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rd preached before the Queen last autumn. There is a temper- e qui aaa : . 
ahs me / quite believe that in the nature of things it is properly impossible 
ate and jadicious sermon on The of Christian Ritual, in which | to render serious instruction as interesting 4 light pane are Dis- 


the author cautions us against attaching too much consequence to such ; : 
guise it as we can, work will never be made so attractive as play. Boys 
things as church architecture and stately church services. At the same | 91, instantly aware when it is intended to benefit them under the pre- 


time Mr. Caird describes these perilous delights with such manifest : é P 
guste, that it is quite obvious he would have no serious objections to afb eon Sey Lt oh ee names a 
cathedral w p and to York Minster. It is indeed quite trae | make Robinson Crusce such a favourite book with boys is, that no book 
combines to such a degree instruction with amusement, he made astate- 
ment just as absurd and false as if he had said that black was white. 
Bat while we admit ail this, we believe that the pill may be gilded so 


TRAVELS AT HOME. 
A REVIEW OF “a MONTH IN YORKSHIRE.” 

It is Mr. Walter White’s custom, apparently, to spend part of every 
summer in a walking tour, and to publish an account of it afterwards 
This is certainly the third volume of the kind which he has published with- 
in the last two or three years. One of its predecessors celebrated Corn- 
wall—a second, the Tyrol—and the present work is devoted to ihe com- 
memoration of an excursion in Yorkshire. We are glad that Mr. White 
has returned to his native country, not only because it is far less well 
kaown to Englishmen than most of the great playgrounds of Europe, but 
also @ man who travels at home has o nities of studying the 
pursuits, character, and condition of the population, which are not to be 
had in foreign countries. It is, moreover, not an inconsiderable comfort 
that Mr. White does not exact too much from us. He travels in a quiet way 
through districts where authors need hope and readers need fear no ad- 
ventures whatever. Glaciers and precipices, rarefied air and awful paths, 
where “ a single false step would,” &c. &., happily are not to be found 
in Cornwall or Yorkshire. It is with a feeling of gratitade that we re- 
cord the fact that Mr. White walked on an average only twelve or four- 
teen miles a day, and that he never attained to thirty miles. His book 
consists of a straightforward pleasant account of the places that he saw 
and the people that he met with ; and though he has nothing very 
strange or new to tell, there is an easy, gentle, and continuous interest 
about it which carries on the reader very pleasantly from beginning to 
end. We are, however, bound to say that the book is open to criticism 
in two or three respects. Three hundred and eighty-one pages are surel 
rather more than space enough to record the small incidents of a month’s 
excursion, and there is perceptible at many points an under-current of 
vanity which, though harmless enough, would be better away. It is not 
altogether desirable to publish in one book the compliments which a 
stranger paid to another publication from the same pen, or to record the 
fact that a chance companion insisted on paying for a glass of ale for the 
author, and expressed his willingness to do twice as much for the plea- 
sure of hearing him talk. These, however, are easily curable faults, 
With a good deal of compression and a little self-command, Mr. White 
might write a curious and valuable book of travels in England. He has 
one odd qualification for such an undertaking. We know not what his 
profession may be, but be has an acquaintance with ancient records which 
appears to us to be the result of something more than antiquarian whim, 
and which enables him to give some curious information to his readers 
about various places which he has occasion to mention. 

Mr. White’s route in his travels lay along the coast from Hull to 
Whitby. Thence he turned inland by the North Riding moors, and crossed 
the county till he reached Brough, in Westmoreland. From Brough he 
passed down the West Riding to Skipton, and after visiting Wharfdale 
and other parts in that neighbourhood, made his way to York. His 
course from this point pew on railways, and his tour cencluded, un- 
romantically enough, with an inspection of several of the great manufac- 
turing towns. The whole flowlof the story is so equable, and so little 
varied by anything at all approaching to incident, that it is rather hard 
to pick out anything which illustrates its general tone. Mr. White keeps 
throughout an eye on the condition of the population, and he seems to 
have found them particularly comfortable and contented for the most 
part. They ae 4 earned either fifteen shillings a week, or nine shil- 
lings and their food, and they preferred Yorkshire to emigration. The 
cliffs at Flamborough Head and at Scarborough, and the geology of 
Whitby, appeared as remarkable to Mr. White as they do to most people ; 
bat he succeeded in finding out one or two features not quite so familiar 
to the world at large. There are many Methodists near Whitby, and 
their hymns must be curious, to judge from the specimens given by Mr. 
White. Here, for iustance, is an account of the “ Railway to Heaven,” 
written in perfect good faith :— 


seems to be agreed on all hands that it will no longer do to have ser- 
mons such that people cannot listen to them. Assuming sound instrac- 
tion at present in all sermons, the highest of all remaining qualities of 
the sermon is inéerest. Whatever literary characteristics tend to make a 
sermon interesting, are good ; and the very highest, if they make it unin- 
, are bad. Yet how great a proportion of the sermons one hears, 
—however deserving in other respects,—are utterly devoid of the grand 
quality, interest. The sermons are able, well-thought, and well-written 
compositions, but they are very dry. Yet Sydney Smith’s saying of li- 
terature in general holds especially good of pulpit literature, that 
every style is good, except the tiresome. We believe that church is 
the only place where people do not listen to what is said to them. 
“TI like so much,” the labouring man in Southey’s Doctor, “ to 
go to church on Sunday: whea the sermon begins [ lean back in 
the corner, and lay up my legs, and think of nothing.” We sympathise 
with that poor man. It is the clergyman’s business to make his sermon 
such that while it is going on no one shall be able to “ think of nothing.” 
There are two things which from our earliest youth have in our mind 
stood out together as equally desirable, and in the nature of things 
equally impossible. The one is, to bring matters to such a point that it 
shall be possible to get out of our snug warm bed on a cold winter morn- 
ing without a very great effort; the other is, that the service of the 










































“There Is a semi-sensuous delight in religious worship imposingly 
conducted which may be felt by the least conscientious even more than 
by the sincerely devout, The soul that is devoid of true reverence to- 
















far, and that sermons need not be nauseous as medicines are, and never Of truth divine the rails are made, 
wards God may be rapt into a spurious elation while in rich and solemn | to be listened to but by a conscious effort and as an irksome task. J me pe wd A i Seve 
tones the loud voiced or; forth his raise. The heart that never | He would be a benefactor of his race who should succeed in laying down Firm as the throne of God above. 
felt one throb of love to may thrill with an ecstacy of sentimental | a code of rules, by obeying which men of ordinary ability might succeed 
tenderness while soft voices, now blending, now dividing, in combined in preparing and preaching sermons, which sh: be interesting to an About a hundred years or 80 
or responsive strains, celebrate the gain of redeeming love. And not | ordinary congregation, = at the same time characterised by good sense Wesley and others said they'd go, 
seldom the most sensual and profligate of men have owned to that | and good taste. These two ends have hardly ever been attained together. A carriage Mercy did provide, — 
strange, undefined, yet delicious feeling of awe and elevation that steals | There are numbers of sensible and correct preachers, whom no one can That Wesley and bis might ride. 
over the spirit in some fair adorned temple on which all the resources 


listen to for ten minutes without becoming aware of that peculiar prick- 
ing of the veins, and disposition to fidget uneasily, which are associated 
with the last degree of weariness. There is really such a thing as acute 
tediousness. And of the much smaller number of pulpit orators who 
succeed systematically in keeping the attention of their congregations 
thoroughly alive from the ing to the end of their discourses, most, 


of art have been lavished, where soft light floods the air and mystic 
shadows play over pillar and arch and vaulted roof, and the hushed and 
solemn stillness is broken only by the voice of prayer or praise.”’ 


Whitby, it appears, is a great place for fossils, and especially for am- 
monites, which abound in the neighbourhood, and which, according to a 
local tradition, are remains of snakes turned miraculously into stone b 
St. Hilda. . Jet als6 comes principally from this neighbourhood. It 
dug out of the cliffs by men who give themselves up to that gambling 


q mode of life, and is worked up into ornaments in the town. It may be 
which are properly relig’ or can we evade the grand principle, | if not all, deal to a great degree in what may be termed clap-trap. | cut with a knife, being of about the same consistency with hardened 
that we ought to to the Almighty our very best in architec- | Their sermons are often outrageously revolting to men of refined taste, | pitch. Its nature and origin are unknown. The jet-diggers are Califor- 
ture and in melody as in everything else, by the reflection that such | OF filled with views which are extravagant aod absurd. It isa great 


nians on a small scale. Mr. White saw a party of men at work who had 
found nothing in eleven weeks. Sometimes a single day’s work will 
repay them for an expenditure of six month’s labour. Mr. White goes 
on his quiet but rather prosy way from Whit by to Stockton, and finally 
to Darlington. There were alum-works acd various other mattere on 
the road, which are just worth reading about if the reader has nothing 
better to do, but there is only one incident in the book which seems to 
us much worth remembering. Falling in with a set of miners, Mr. White 
took occasion to suggest to them that, if a man spent all his earnings, it 

tered little whether they were large or small, whereupon he em , 
to his and our great satisfaction, the following intensel — retort 
—* Look here, lad, I’d rather ’arn fifty shillings a oak and fling ’em 
right off into that pond there, than ’arn fifteen to keep.’’ With all its 
improvidence, there is g eminently bold and vigorous in the 
sentiment that the work, and not the wages, is the important feature 
in a man’s life. 

Mr. White’s interstitial journeys by railroad make his course a little 
complicated, but after some deviations he got into that outlying and lit- 
tle-known region where the three counties of York, Durham, and West- 
moreland meet. The great mass of the tourists who go to the North of 
England go to the Lakes, but to the east of that region there lies a dis- 


end to get an entire congregation to listen with interested attention from 
first to last of a sermon ; but this end may be attained at too considera- 
ble an expense. One can easily think of various expedients that would 
for a time attract a crowd, and to get it to gaze stupidly for an hour. 
A person from America preached sometime since in some dissenting 
meeting-house in this country, arrayed in skins and feathers as an Indian 
chief. He was described as a war-chief of the S hingoroth , 
and vast crowds, with visions of scalping-koives and wampum-belts, 
came to hear him, till it was understood that he was only a porter at a 
steamboat wharf on the Mississippi, and that his strange attire would 
have excited much more surprise in his native place than it did at Man- 
inn large building is Glaagow'; end’lo the dlegrace oC that tows see 

a jasgow ; to of that town some 
in- | three or four thousand people crowded to hear him on more occasions 
than one. An individual calling himself the Angel Gabriel, held large 
assemblages of the Modern Athenians in breathless attention by preach- 


b appears to have forgotten to tell his hearers that if worship- 
pers in the south may their esthetic enjoyment of beautiful 
church-worsbip for true devotion, there is at least as much risk that 
worshippers farther north may confuse their enjoyment of the intellec- 
tual treat of listening to impassioned and brilliant paeentiay with 
a real reception of the great truths which are in such oratory set forth. 
If we must smash our stained-glass, board over our vaulted roofs, 
turn off our cathedral choristers, then ought Mr. Caird to cut out his 
imagery, to destroy the rbythm of the last sentences of his 

and to cultivate a chronic sore-throat. If it be right for a clergyman to 
labour day and night to make his sermon beautiful, why not bis church 
aswell? And if the church must be only moderately beautiful, then 
the preaching must not be obtrusively so. Does Mr. Caird mean to 
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trict which ought to have far ter attractions for them if they were 
be attended to in the order of importance : thus that ne,—in | in search of mere wildness strangeness, and not of points of view. 
life was of more moment than the instruction ; that it was the preacher's | ehort, by degrading the pulpit beneath the level of the stage of a minor | The North and West Ri moors are, perhaps, the very most desolate 
Say So aap heed, Sixt t» Uinans ond , to his doctrine. Whether | theatre. But the question is, how many a man, without sinking the of Eogland. S ie, Wensleydale, and Wharfdale 
the general principle be implied in the text or not, there is no doubt it | clergyman, the scholar, and the gentleman,—without @ buffoon hage round-shouldered hills, rising occasionally to a height of some- 
is @ sound one ; and the sermon enforces the old story, that example is | or # melodramatic actor,— without ecceatricity in the choice of texts aud more than 2000 feet, and presen expanses of moor and 
yp Jp, VO, —t-fe topics, ia illustration or gesture,—make a sermon as interesting and at- | rock, in with strange caves und holes, with such uncouth 
‘Thus have we as regards these discourses of Mr. Onird, | (ractive as in the nature of religious instruction can be made. names as Pot, Douk Pot, Hurtle Pot, and the like. It is in the 
to do what we used to do every evening when we were children | There is one obvious rule w is very violated : a preacher | midst of this country that the sceue of Southey’s Doctor is laid ; and we 
at home : to to “give an of the sermons.” It was rather more 
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twerp being the prinolpal place of export for the north of Europe. 
Tey are conan Lyin with blunt teeth, and then retwisted into 
fibres suitable fur weaving, which are ultimately made into cloth and so 
into coats, It is sald that the nastiest sort of rage are used for this pur- 
pose. worsted stockings are rather a superior article, bat there is 
‘an uncontradicted rumour that the “ begrimed cotton wads with which 
stokers and engine tenters wipe their machinery” are occasionally used, 
The best bomen of cloth thas made is worth 10s. a yard, the worst 1s, 
The use of this pleasing product is so universal in the district that a 
quaker who once appeared clad in Gloucestershire broadcloth was sur- 
rounded, and his coat was felt by the admiring workmen. “ Hey, look 
at that, now! There’s a bit of real cloth, We never saw the like be- 
fore.’ What would Mr. Carlyle say to this? 

If Mr. White wishes ta,bring out a pleasant, amusing book every year, 
to be forgetten when the year is past, be is entirely in the right path ; 
but if he wishes for anything more permanent he ought to remember the 
Sibyl. His present publication is exactly like draught bitter beer— 
pleasant, refreshing, and wholesome, but rather small. 

oT 
MONOLOGUES IN THE METROPOLIS. 

To a Frenchman who surveys London life there is nota’ng more puz- 
zling than the strong and permanent predilection of the respectable 
classes for that species of amusement to which, for want of definite term, 
the word “ Entertainment” in a restricted sense is applied. Why should 
people go night after night to hear one gentleman talk and sing, or a 
gentleman and lady sing and talk, when they have the opportunity of vi- 
siting theatres, where an interesting story is represented in action by 
a company of artists, with all the expedients of scenery, costume, and 

ping to beighten the illusion? Histrionic art may not, indeed, be 
Govas flourishing condition ; but an indifferent troop of actors can 
produce an excitement far beyond that which is caused by the pert song 
or flippant anecdote of the most plished logist, who, profi- 
cient as he may be in the delineation of character, can at best only pre- 
sent a series of isolated personages connected by no plot, and developed 
by no incident. The most dramatic “ Entertainment” is as far below the 
real drama as a collection of photographs in separate frames is below a 
grand historical picture. 

If the taste for “ Entertainments” were a mere passing caprice it 
might be accounted for like freaks in general. As now and then, in the 
course of the summer, people will prefer an uncomfortable pic nic on the 
damp grass to an excellent dinner placed on a convenient table, so may 
we conceive a transient fancy to see one actor do the the work of five or 
six. Four strings are as proper to a fiddle as two to a bow, but never- 
theless Paganini’s one string was attractive in itsday. The “ athome”’ 
of the late Mr. Mathews only took place once a year, and lasted but for 
afew wecks, Of the modern “ Entertainment,” on the other hand, per- 
manence seems to be an essential attribute. While the nights occupied 
by the “ run” of a succeseful drama are enumerated by units, the “ Eu- 
tertainer” counts his performances by hundreds. Plays are brought 
out, withdrawn, and forgotten ; managerial dynasties succeed each 
other at various theatres ; but the entertainment, save in a few details, 
remains unchanged and unchangeable—a practical refutation of the be- 
lief that popular favour is necessarily unstable. 

If we set aside Mr. Albert Smith’s “ Accent of Mont Blanc” as being 
rather a descriptive lecture, wg illustrated by song and anecdote, 
and pictorially fillustrated by Mr. W. Beverley’s pencil, than as an 
« Entertainment” strictly so called, we cannot avoid the conviction that 
all the “ Entertainers” who have distinguished themselves in London for 
the last season or two would have been much more worthily occupied as 
actors at regular theatrical establishments than as mimics in “ halls” and 
“ galleries.” There is fine high-comedy finish in Mrs. Reed’s impersona- 
tions ; but why have the finish without the comedy? Why should a de- 
cided talent prove attractive in —— to the flimsiness of the mate- 
rial on which it is employed ? t it not be supposed that we are cen- 
suring Mrs. Reed, or any other proficient in the “ entertaining” art. The 
lady in question is remarkable for a combination of the most varied na- 
tural gifts with the most varied accomplishments, and while “ Entertain- 
ment” is in vogue, her“ Popular Illustrations” are entitled to occupy 
the highest rank among popular amusements. But we cannot help re- 
garding the great importance attached to this peculiar form of recreation, 
and the comparatively small importance attached to the drama, as the 
indication of a growing love for frivolity in the matter of amusement 
scarcely to be matched in anyage. The “ Entertainment” appeals to no 
sympatby ; it exhibits no social collision ; it stereotypes every charac- 
ter ; it overlooks all that is serious and important in humanity; it has 
a sueer for everything that is sublime; it exalts everything that is 
trifling. It is not only of the earth earthy, but its earthiness wears the 
most unpoetical aspect, The rage for ‘“ Eatertainmenis” belongs, in 
short, to that worship of petty reality which seems to stand between the 
young of the present day and everything like a lofty aspiration. 

Strange to say, the syne in the adoration of frivolity—the high- 
priests in the service of the punny Baal—are the Puritans. There is not 
one rational objection to the drama that is not applicable with 
even greater force to the “Entertainment.” Ifthe assumption of cha- 
racter be sinful, surely Mr. Woodin, who becomes twenty personages in 
five mioutes, must be in a frightful state ofreprobation. If the adoption 
of female habiliments by the male, and vice versi, be an abomination, 
then are the generality of entertainments infinitely more abominable 
than the generality of plays, aud poor Mr. Woodin, when he puts on 
flaxen ringlets and a lady's ball-dress, is proved, on a second count, to 

the worst of delinquents. As for the vague charge of worldliness 
which is often brought against the stage, the atmosphere of the higher 
drama is a purely spiritual region compared with the crass, earth-ex- 
haled fog that belongs to the entertainment. Bat the mass of men are 
governed by words, not principle ; and as Archbishop Sancroft would 
not have scrupled to deprive James II. of his royal power, provided he 
could have allowed him to retain the name of “ King,”’ so the modern 
Puritan patronizes the “ Entertainment,” because it does not bear the 
name of “ play.””—London paper, August 7. 
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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH: MEETING OF BRITISH 
RESIDENTS. 


The Meeting of Monday evening, alluded to elsewhere editorially, was 
called to order at eight o’clock by voting Edward M. Archibald, Esq., 
H.B.M.’s Consul, intothe Chair. Mr. Archibald prefaced the proceedings 
by a few appropriate remarks, ackaowledging the honour done him, and 
briefly stated the object for which they had been called together. Dr. J. 
C. Beales, President iz the St. George's Society, proposed the first Resolution, 
and addressed the Meeting nearly in these words. 

“ Gentlemen,—In presenting myself before you, at the request of the 
Committee, to offer the first Resolution, I cannot help ye 4 re- 
gret that so many abler than myself have been passed over. The ho- 
nour has been conferred upon me owing to the position I accidentally 
hold, rather than to my fitness for the task. However, I throw myself 
on your kindness and forbearance, as it is not my intention very long to 
Ovcupy your time. 

” We live been requested to meet here, gentlemen, as sons of the Old 
Country, to express our sympathier, our joy, and our congratulations, at 
the almost miraculous success of the great work which Divine Providence 
has permitted man to achieve in our day. I need not say with what en- 
fuoconm this event has been hailed in this country, and how they have 
honoured, and are about to honour, those who have been the doers of this 
great work. Throughout the length and breadth of the land there has been 
given them such an ovation as the most victorious Generals have never 
Teceived ; and, indeed, what General has ever gained so glorious a vic- 
tory, so beneficial to the human race, as these men who have been victo- 
rious over what were considered impossibilites—over the almost resist- 

"in distribatingthelt praise, perb American friend ha 

“To by r , aps our ican friends may have 
taken a little tee mush credit te themestven Yet I hardly like to sy 
this, as you all know it is not the character of our cousins to think muc 
of themselves! But, however this may be, we have met here to offer 
Our most cordial congratulations and record our sincere admiration of 
the indomitable will and energy of Cyrus Field, without whom I believe 
the work would not have been accomplished, and of the nautical skill of 
the Ca ad here let me do justice to those 
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have read of. Although all but lost by the overwhelming weight of her 
burden, yet she preferred the risk of destraction with all her brave crew, 
iether than secure her own safety by sacrificing for ever her precious 
charge. Surely for all this the and her gallant Captain 
Preedy deserve especial mention ; and the Gorgon also and ber scientific, 
zealous and devoted Capt. Dayman, who passed on deck his intensely 
anxious days and sleepless nights, that he might pilot in safety his con- 
sort, the Niagara, to her desired destination. 

“To these noble fellows and their comrades; to Bright and Wood- 
house, and their assoviates, who bore a part with them in their great 
work ; to all—even to the humblest’ man in those anxious and earnest 
crews—we feel proud in saying—what they will be equally d to 
hear, ‘Britons, your mn say to you—you have done your duty, 
You and your American brothers have accomplished a great work ; and 
you will go down together, hand-in-hand to posterity, immortal benefac- 
tors of mankind !’ 

“And, gentlemen, if America has reason to feel enthusiastic at the 
successful completion of this great enterprize, how much ‘more reason 
have we, the sons of Great Britain, to rejoice? To both nations it will 
be of inestimable value, by more closely uniting us. It will inevitably 
increase our mutual esteem—give new impulse to science and knowledge ; 
and in short, the imagination cannot venture to measure ite limits. But 
to us nationally, it increases a hundred-fold the solid power and influence 
of our glorious Empire. It is the great link in a chain that will bring the 
remotest member into instant contact with the directing head. That 
very fluid, probably, which quicker than the lightning conveys the 
thought of man from the brain to the extreme of the human body ; that 
wonderful fluid which passes along the slender wires silently, myste- 
riously, more rapid than light, yet under the control of science, will flash 
to the ends of the world, the wants, the feelings, and the mandates of the 
Heart at home. It has been said that the roll-beat of the British 
drums do not cease from the rising to the setting sun. Should unhappily 
occasion arise, one flash through that cord would cause, at the same mo- 
ment throughout the earth, those drums to beat to arms in defence of our 
country! But may that never be! May every message through that 
Atlantic cord be one of Peace and Good-will to Man!” 

Resolved, 1st. That the successful completion of the Atlantic Telegraph 
marks an epoch in human progress, of unsurpassed interest and grandeur, is a 
signal triumph ot the skill, science, and energy of the two great nations it 
unites. and the harbinger of incalculable bl-ssings to them and to mankind. 

Seconded by Mr. Young, editor of the Albion, and adopted. 

The next Resolution was proposed by the Rev. Dr. Thompson, Chaplain 
of the ay Andrew's Society, seconded by Robert Cruickshank, Esq., and 

op 

Resolved, 2d. That we hail the Atlantic Telegraph as the friend of Commerce, 
of Liberty, of Civilization, and of Peace, rejoicing in the anticipation that, under 
na na of God, it will bind closer together the hearts of the two kindred 
nations, 

The Hon. Judge Clerke proposed the third Resolution, which was se- 
conded by Richard Bell, E-q., ex-President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
and adopted. 

Resolved, 3d. That while all who promoted and co-operated in this mighty 
enterprise deserve the highest commendations from the civil zed world, we 
would especially record o1r grateful admiration of the self-reliance and perseve- 
rance with which Cyrus W, Field eminently, with his iate Directors, ur; 
forward the work through its darkest hours of doubt, difficulty, and disappoint- 
ment ; also of the genius, skill, and devoted " ifested by the commanders 
and other officers, and the respective crews of the Niagara, Agamemnon, Gor- 
gon, Valorous, and Porcupine, as well as by the men of practical science asso- 
ciated with them in this graad achievement. 

W. Miles, Esq., President of the St. David's Society, proposed, and Edward 
F. Ward, Esq., seconded the next Resolution, also adopted. 

Resolved, 4th. That this achievement being of profound interest to us who 
are closely connected by ties of blood and descent with the mother country, 
(with which we are thus brought into instantaneous communication), we 
heartily unite with the citizens of New York, in the joy this t event has 
awakened, and will join with them in the public ceremonies intended for its 
celebration. 

Thomas D. Middleton, Esq., followed, the Resolution that he proposed 
being seconded by Robert Bage, Eaq., and adopted. 

Resolved, 5th. That copies of these Resolutions be presented to Cyrus W. 
Field, to the Directors of the Company, to Capt. Hudson, of the U.S. ship 
Niagara, to Capt. Preedy, of H. M. 8S. Agamemnon, to the commanders of the 
other vessels of H. M. service employed, to Messrs. Everett & Bright, and to the 
Mayor of this city, and that the same be published in the daily and respective 
national papers in the city, and in the London Times. 

Edward Walker, Esq., also presented a Resolution, recommending a 
Grand Ball to be given early in October, in honour of the occasion, and 
furthermore that a Committee be appointed to carry the Resolutions into 
effect.—The Rev. Mr. Jones, of the Mariners’ Church, then addressed the 
Meeting ; and the Chairman brought the proceedings to a close, after 
three hearty cheers had been given fur the President of the United 
States, at the suggestion of Robert Buoch, Ezq., H. B. M.’s Consul for 
North and South Carolina—the same token of regard for Queen Victoria 
having been vociferously reiterated at an early period of the evening. 
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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CELEBRATION. 

The grandest celebration ever seen in the city of New York occupied 
fhe public attention yesterday afternoon and evening. It would be im- 
possible to give, within the space to which we are restricted, anything 
like a detailed account of the various manifestations of joy for the suc- 
cess of the effort to unite Europe and America, indulged in by the en- 
thusiastic people of this city. Business was, by unanimous consent, 
almost entirely suspended, except such as seemed to be necessary to add 
to the celebration itself. The day was one of the finest we have had 
this season ; a little warm, but not oppressive ; a clear sky for most of 
the time, but clouding up at sunset, so that the evening was one parti- 
cularly well calculated to show the illumination and fireworks, which 
rendered it memorable. For days previous, there had been an extraor- 
dinary influx of strangers from all parts of the country, and all the 
hotels and other places where lodgings could be obtained were crowded 
to excess. Perhaps from fifty to one hundred thousand persons came in 
from the surrounding places, beside as many more from Brooklyn during 
the time of the festivities. At an early hour of the day, Broadway from 
the Battery to Madison square was thronged with people seeking eligible 
places to watch the procession, or studying the emblems and ornaments 
displayed from a thousand public and private buildings on the line of 
route, 

, The official ceremonies commenced at Trinity Church. This beautiful 
edifice was decorated in the most elaborate and tasteful manner inside 
and out. Evergreens of all varieties and the most exquisite flowers 
were twined all over the interior, and festooned into mottoes and appro- 
priate devices, such as “ Glory to God io the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” Beside these there was a magnificent 
floral cross of white roses and lilies resting upon a cushion of scarlet 
flowers. While a chime was rung upon the bells, a procession of the 
clergy marched in at the grand doorway and proceeded with the exer- 
cises prepared fur the occasion, including some of the best music in the 
ritual, and closing with an address from Bishop Doane of New Jersey. 

The next point of public attraction was Bruadway. Tais most magni- 
ficent street in the world (?) exhibited, for five miles, gratifying evidences 
of the enthusiasm called forth by the great event of the age. Transpa- 
rencies, allegorical, historical, and imaginative designs, were lavishly 
shown on either side, frequently amounting to what might be deemed 
absurd extravagance, but all partaking strongly of the hopeful element 
of peace and good will between the nations just united. For the accom- 
modation of the countless number of spectators, temporary balconies 
were erected all along the street, windows were rented out at enormous 
prices, and even the roofs of the highest buildings were crowded by the 
anxious multitude. 

Shortly after 2 o'clock the military and civic procession started from 
the Battery, and marched up the gayly-decorated street, This procession 
was very good so fur asthe military were concerned, and creditable in 
its civic display, although not so strong in this point as had been ex- 
pected, A number of trades were represented, such as printers, tele- 

pb operators, iok-makers, bell-wakers, agricultaral implement manu- 
Potarere the express business, butchers, milkmen, sail and others. 
The on was about two hours in passing the City 1. At the 
Crystal Palace, which immense edifice was crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity, there was music by the New York Harmonic and other Societies ; 
prager, and epprensia tations to Cyrus W. Field, Capt. Preedy, 
of , Capt. Hudson, of the Niagera, Captains Dayman, Ald- 
ham, and oth-ra, and to Mr, W. BE. Everett aod Mr, Woodbouse, David 
Dudley Field, Beq., delivered an oration on the bistory of the Atiantic 
Telegraph company. and the observance clored with music and prayer. 

During the day Mr. Field received by telegraph a congratulatory mes 
cage Bes leaden, ant to Bis enaatey (oa thie continent! we are not 
yet annexed) from Gow Mayors aad others in St. J 
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Madison, Louisville, Buffalo, Otta S 
net nay . aid oer : A wa, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Sche- 

t this time the firemen began to gather in the neighbourhood of 
the Crystal Palace for their grand toreblight rade ; but the center (oen- 
tre?) of interest for the time being was at the Park here a very excellent 
exhibition of fireworks, volunteered for the occasion, was given. Here a 
multitude like the sands of the sea had gathered—no such crowd of people 
was ever seen before at any one point in the city. The whole space in 
froat of the City Hall, across Broadway and Nassau streets, and down 
the side streets as far as a glimpse of the exhibition could be had, was 
instinct with life. The pieces were set off in rapid succession, and for 
an hour kept up a very tolerable representation of an eruption of Vesa- 
vius.. The crowning item was & design covering the whole front of the 
City Hall, representing the ships laying the cable, with the mottoes 
“ God bas been with us; to Him be all the glory,” and “ The last naval 
engagement between Columbia and Britannia—a'tie.” It included also 
several ao figures and emblems, This piece was bailed with the 
most enthusiastic cheers by the one hundred thousand audience in the 
immediate vicinity. Duriog this exhibition, the illumination of Broad- 
way was taking effect ; half of the prominent edifices on the atreet were 
lighted up ; some were almost a perfect blaze of fire ; some by special gas 
pipes laid for the occasion ; some by coloured lanterns ; some by varie- 
gated lamps, and some by immense transparencies—altogether making 
an effect entirely indescribable. This illumination continued for two 
hours, during which time the street was even more densely thronged than 
in the daytime, and everybody seemed to be delighted both with the oo- 
casion and its observance, The fine torch-light procession of the Fire 
Department appropriately closed the day. For this there was a great 
turneut of stalwart men and handsomely decorated apparatus. The effect 
of the torches reviving and mingling with the fading fires of the earlier 
illumination, was very fine, and drew warm plaudits from the crowd of 
spectators who had lingered until the sua rose in London this morning 
to — the finale of the Telegraph jubilee in New York.—. F. 7ribune, 
The grand demonstration yesterday in commemoration of the Atlantic 
Telegraph was, in all respects, a most brilliant and gratifying event. 
High as the anticipations of the public were, the splendour of the cele- 
bration must have greatly exceeded all that was expected of it. Nothing 
was wanting to render it all that such an occasion should be. The weather 
proved golden, clear and bright, but not oppressively hot, a pure Au- 
tumnal day ; the public enthusiasm was at the highest ; there was no- 
thing in the celebration itself calculated to excite an antagonistic feel- 
ing, and all the arrangements having been admirably well planned, the 
entire programme of the day was perfectly carried out. The military 
display was one of the largest and finest that has ever been witnessed 
here, and the exhibition of fireworks in front of the City Hall was of un- 
exampled magnificence and brilliancy, and the day’s proceedings closed 
with a display poculiar to New York—the torch-light procession of the 
Fire Companies—which no other city in the world could equal, because 
none other has so numerous a body of firemen. There was ove other show, 
too, which only New York could make, and that was the superb specta- 
cle presented by the shipping dressed in their gay flags. Liverpool ma: 
possibly contain as great a number of ships, but she possesses no suc 
advantages for exhMiting them as New York does, in her jong stretches 
of river frontage. The City literally overflowed with visitors, and the 
entire Jength of Broadway, from the Battery toits intersection with Fifth 
Avenue, a distance of 3} miles, was crammed with a surging, yet patient 
and well-behaved multitude. No disorders occurred during the day to 
mar the general hilarity and good feeling, and, to crown the occasion, 
and leave nothing to be desired, a despatch was received during the day, 
from the European end of the cable, to assure us that it was in perlect 
working order. 

From the immense number of dispatches received from various parts 
of the country, it will be seen that the day was generally commemorated, 
but it was in New York alone that the demonstrations at all approxi- 
mated to the greatness of the event which they were intended to glorify. 
N. Y. Times, Ibid. ee 

EXTRACTS FROM THE ORATION OF DUDLEY D. FIELD, ESQ. 

* * * * It were long to tell how the government and people of 
Newfoundland nurtured this enterprise in its commencement—bow they 
have stood by it through its various fortunes till its triumpbant consum- 
mition, That vast island, projected into the North Atlantic, lifting 
above the sea its cliffs of everlasting and immovable rock, beckoning, as 
it were, to Europe, seems framed by Providence for one of the pillars of 
that cable which is to bind the two continents together. Its broad inte- 
rior, baffling the explorer, its cold and gloomy morasses, its dark and 
frowning headlands, its deep and tranquil bays, and seaboards immeasur- 
able, take not such hold of the imagination as its support of that won- 
drous line which, lost forever to human eyes, is to be the highway of 
thought between the old world and the new. Take the map and see 
where the civilized portions of the two hemispheres approach nearest to 
each other, Two islands stand there face to face. The highlands of 
Trinity answer to the highlands of Valentia, Between them rolls the 
stormiest sea of all the world save one. Itis the gateway through which 
pass the icebergs from the Pole. Once a year, and sometimes for forty 
days together, a continuous field of ice moves down from the north at the 
rate of two or three miles the hour. But far beneath there is tranquil 
water and an even surface. The plummet bas sounded all that sea, and 
found at an average depth of about two miles a nearly level bottom, 
covered with the emallest sea shells, which must bave been deposited in 
the lapse of ages, and fallen through the still waters as the snow falls 
through the still air. 

** * * All things being now ready, the first attempt to lay the cable 
was made, as you all know, in August, 1857, There had been assembled, 
in the harbour of Valentia, three ships of the English and two of the 
American Navy. There was the Agamemnon, recent from the fires ot the 
Crimean war ; she had borne the flag of the English Admiral over the 
waters of the Euxine, she had now lain her armament aside, and taken 
the burden of half the coil. for the laying of which she will be hereafter 
more famous than if she had forced the harbour of Sevastopol ; there was 
the Niagara, the largest ship of our Navy, made for the heaviest cannon 
of naval warfare, her armour never yet put on, but laden instead with 
the American half of the precious burden ; there were the two attending 
ships, the Leopard and the Susquehanna, and the Cyclops, surveying ship, 
just returned from the verification of Lieut. Berryman’s souodings. The 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland bad come to wish them God-speed in the 
name of bis sovereign and her people. Everything promised success ; 
and as the great ships moved out of the harboar, the highlands of Valen- 
tia shone brightly in the morning’s sun, while bebind them the grand old 
mountains about Killarney towering above the lakes, those miracles of 
beauty, appeared to smile and beckon the ships westward. For the ex- 
cited imagination it seemed as if the inanimate mass were conscious of 
the great act about to be performed, and looked impatient towards the 
west, which it had faced in silence since the world began, but to which it 
wag soon to speak in tones inaudible to human ears, yet siguifying the 
thoughts and wishes of men. 

The expedition, thus prosperously begun, was however doomed to sad- 
den disappointment ; for, on the fourth day out, the cable parted, and 
the ships made their way to England. 

. % * * om 17th July (1858) the squadron departed from 
Queenstown for the third time. As they passed Cape Clear into the 
Western Ocean they parted company, but such is the accuracy of modern 
navigation that though there was no earthly map or mark to guide them, 
yet steering by the compass and the marks in the heavens, one after the 
otber, all arrived at the appointed rendezvous in mid-ocean. 

On the 29th of July the two great ships took their places at a short 
distance from each other ; a strong hawser fastened them together, the 
end of the cable which the Niagara bore was carried to the Agamemnon 
and there spliced to the end of hers ; it was then lowered into the sea, 
and the ships moved, each towards its own country, at first creeping 
slowly till the cable bad sunk far down, and then faster to a speed of five 
or six miles an hour. 

Let us glance for a it at the Ay on her homeward track. 
She suffered severe weather, and more than once the cable was in ex- 
treme peri!, Once, in order to remove @ — A. ay — was neces- 
’ to stop the ship, the most dangerous thing , for experience 
of the wo larenet hale had shown that the insatiable sea will neither 
give back what it has received nor allow the wupply to cease, But a 
good Providence watcbed over the ship, and oa ib of August she 
came safely to land, 

Let us now return to our own Niagara and ber faithful attendant. The 
Gorgon, berself @ ship of 1,100 tooe—though but a boat hy the aide of the 
Nagara—\ed the way, because the Compames of the latter wery eMfvoted by 
the cable, and the great ebip followed close behind. Never was naviga- 
tor more vigilant os Cope Daywan. Hie obvervat\ons weet on by 
and by night; as Pade ay tod another arore. 
instruments were dircled to the rising luminary, and be werver 
yy J tT are of the cirele te the 
Trinity Day. The Niggare by the Gop. lhe macbloory 
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ble industry and patience of genius morning 
practiving ia the cathedral. 
“ You bave bad « thorough musical education,” | observed to her one 


m, it 


da 

"uy father lived for music, and devoted himself to teaching 
is two years since she died, and | have beea starved for mae, aad bis 
love, since,” There war a thrill of passion in her voles, aad the tears 
started to her eyes, “ Here I shall be happy,” she added calmly. “tl 
felt eure of it the frat time | entered the cathedral.”’ 

“ You mast bave been very young when” 

“ When papa died’ I was aineteen ; sow | am twenty-one, 
often taken for a mere child.” 

* Allee, Alice! It le time to go home,” Mra, Smith cried 

Mise Hall was to officiate first on a Sunday, beosase | planned it s0. 
Oa the Saturday evening | found her nervous, tearful, and deadly pale. 
I repented my tyranny, offered to play for her, that she might, as she 
bad wished, accustom herself to her duty by first playing the afternoon 
services (o a small audience, é 

“No. You are very kind, bat I ought to play to-morrow—it ls my 
duty. Shall you be very vexed if | make some great mistake *” She 
looked at me — 

“1 will take care that you do not do that.” 

“ Will you be near me?” 

“ Where | am now —ready to turn the pages.” 

“ That makes it all different,” said the child. “ I thought you would 
be down among the people, and that I should be quite alone, Ido not 
mind now.” 

Her words touched me—my eyes grew moist. ‘‘ God bless thee, 
dear child,” I murmured as I looked after ber retreating form that 
evening. 

Next morving I went early to the cathedral to arrange things as I 
thought Miss Hall would best like. She, too, came early, looking pale, 
but quite composed. 

I watebed her throughout the service. She played perfectly. Yes, 
she was quite to be relied apon, this child; yet how she loved to rely 
upon others, When all was over—the cathedral empty, and her beauti- 
ful voluntary flaished—she lifted her eyes to my face as I bent down, 
removing her books. 

*“ How good you are to me! 
not been by me!” she said. 

“I thiok you could, I think any way you would have managed to 
do your duty well. Never mind that, however; it is time you went 
home to rest.” 

In the evening, she was no longer pale; her eyes did not seek cou- 
rage from mine : she had no thought but for her music, and played with 
intense fervour. I did not tell her how the congregation lingered in the 
building afier the service, how many glances were returned to the cur- 
tained gallery where she sat, nor did I afterwards repeat to her the ad- 
miration I heard expressed of her performance. Why not? I bardly 
knew ; certainly not because I feard to make her vain—she was far too 
pure and simple. I fancy I was jealous that she should hear from others 
warmer praise than I had ever conceded, and chose to believe her quite 
coatent with my content, 

Our new organist continued to practise with untiring diligence. I saw 
her at least once, often twice each day. Each day she looked brighter 
and happier—music was healing her of inward surrow, removing the 
sad eense of desolation. Truly she had been starved: now she could sa- 
tisfy her soul with music. As for love—was I as a father to her? 

bere came an evening when I was allowed to walk home with Mrs. 
Smith and Miss Hall. Before passing through the arched way out of 
the cathedral-yard, Alice looked back lovingly : 

“ Would it be possible for me ever, anywhere, to forget this place,” 
she said macingly. “Tam so happy. Itislikea dream. When I die, 
Aunt (so she called Mrs. Smith), Prnoula like to be buried very near 
the cathedral,” 

“ No need to speak to me of such things, Alice ; please God, you'll 
live many a year after I am underground.” 

“ T do not wish to die,” she answered. 

Pressing ber hand, which lay upon my arm, against my heart I longed 
ther her dear self to my m—the gifted heavenly-minded child! 
bat night I was invited to sup at the Mead cottage. I bad opportu- 
be J of observing the elegant neatness—sign of dainty household ways— 
pervaded Alice’s home. I perceived how the same refinement 
terised her as an artist, informed the humble details of her 


I could not have borne it all if you had 


to 


that charac 
daily life. When I went home, many things in the arrangement of my 


grander house displeased me—there were faults of comm 
of omission : er a central somewhat was wanting. 

The bishop returned to Waldon. I introduced our young organist to 
him, aaa — — } ae t Lo of ber Meg - flowers - the 
palace- ens frequen ou eiz way to the Mead cottage. very- 
thing was satisfactory ; there was nothing. to detain me in Waldon ; still 
I delayed to start upon my long-planned tour. 

Charmed weeks flew by. A cathedral quiet and sacredness was over 
my whole lite. A longer stay than usual in Waldon had often before 
intolerably irritated me ; the ceaseless, silent preaching of the solemn 
cathedral seeming to tempt me, in some way, to dese:rate its holiness : 
its unvarying, uoregarding calm making me doubly conscious of the 
turbulent passionateless so successfully concealed under my old-fash- 
foned aspect. Now, all was different. My being seemed in harmony 
with all things lovely, calm, and pure. 

I was invited to = a musical evening at the palace ; our young 

‘ist was to be ¢! . On her account, the ancient and handsomely 
in iano, which had long stood in the mullioned window of the epis- 
copal Goathecomn, hed een way to a splendid instrument of modern 
construction. By the by, | had long seen that the Waldon young la- 
dies were jealous of Miss Hall, They treated her c ontemptuously ; and 
it was beautiful to see how to their haughty reserve she op @ per- 
fectly simple and self-respecting humility. After a primitively earl 
tea—the cathedral chimes told five as we sat down to the table—we all 
strolled the brilliant flower-beds upon the close-shaven lawns. 
The good old bishop kept Alice by his side, because she was friendless— 
no one else ingher. I contented myself with looking at her. 

Alice bad now been three months at Waldon, and by this time I did 
not doubt her fd vsee moral and physical loveliness. She certainly had 
altered since she first came ; the sickly hue of her skin had changed to a 
clear, pure pallor ; the look of dejection had given place to one of deep- 
seated content ; her large gray eyes shone lustrous, and seemed to well 
over with feeling and genius. I was familiar with each subtle charm— 
each droop and natural wave of her soft, brown hair; the course of 
each vein meandering beneath the snowy skin on her fair temples ; the 
— line of her bending neck ; the rarely beautiful outline——But, 

Heaven! I must stop myself. 

On this evening, Alice was dressed as simply as usual : her gown was 
of lilac muslin, to the hue of which the evening sunlight gave a lovely 
bloom. She glided along by the bishop’s side, now and then lifting glad 
artless glences to his kindly face. Sweet child! she was happy with 
those that loved ber. 

I had lived in a dream so long, that it was difficult for me to throw off 
its influence. I did not join myself to any of the groups around me ; by 
and by, I stood quite alone on a little mound, a screen of shrubs between 
me and the strollers. I stood still to watch the sunset light glide up the 
sculptared cathedral stones—higher and higher, touching face, flower, 
foliage ; up and up till it failed from off the pinnacle. 

I my own name uttered by a voice behind me—a voice I knew, 
a hateful, purring, treacherous vo then I heard these words : 

“ She is shockingly affected ; a dreadful flirt! It is disgusting to 
how she has got on the old bishop's blind side. I 
cies she might be a bishop’s lady |” 

“ She flies rather lower than that,” said a kindred voice. ‘ She and 
roped a | one 4 name) bey =. ov that is quite shocking— 

a“ 00. course, they call it a Vv 
kind of practice !” hivewirs sinned ii 

Of course the tabbies spoke of Alice. My blood tingled. 

I pushed through the drooping branches and confronted the creatures. 

“ A charming time for sweet and charitable discourse, fair ladies,” I 
remarked ; then passed on towards the house. 

A pair of soft eyes questioned me wistfully when I entered the draw- 
ing-room ; they met a new expression in my answering look, perhaps ; 
they drooped, and a rosy flush crept up the veiling lashes. 

y cathedral calm was desecrated ; her eyes had never before so 
Grooped before mine. When I went home, I found a letter awaiting me. 
It summoned me north, to the death-bed of the only relative I had in the 
world. Alice and I were alike in our friendlessness. I immediately went 
to the coach-office to secure a place by the morning mail. Even now 
there fs no railway within many miles of Waldon. I occupied the night 
in packing, and in selecting music, and writing most minute directions for 
the organist. This done, I hesitated. Should I write to Alice anything 
be these ag ep nt pe me private? I decided that 
to de s0 would be to deprive myself of somewhat of my measare of pure 


on, yet more 





see 
wonder if the chit fan- | sai 








and evening found ber | delight ; I aid not wish to lose one glance, blash, smile, or tear. I did 


pot expect that my absence would be a long one. 

‘ture, | forgot to tell Margaret to wend the I 
| Hall; but as it was addressed to ber, 

ly relative Each day might be bis 

a month busloees me; then, 

to my to retara to Waldon, | was attacked by nervous fever, o 
complaint I suffered from before. 
It was on a grim December night that I at last re-entered Waldon. 
Leaving 1 at the coach office, I wards, I was 
La) . aod exhausted by , that | could bardly drag 
my limbs along, and my brain was in « estate of feverish excliement. 
| Alice bad been present in most of my sick visions—her face always of | 
deadly pallor and reproachful expression. It haunted me; and as 
re-entered Waldon, vague apprehension stole over me drearily. 
| Midaight began to strike as I passed through the arched way into the 
cathed: The wind became very high, ry pm ng about 
jeerily : it parted the clouds, and let gb a half gleam 
|to make luminous the moving low-banging mists. At the farther ead of 
the lime-avenue I believed that I descried a human figure : it branched off 
towards my little door of the cathedral. I tried to overtake it: it va- 
nished, passing in at the low porch. The clanging of the clock had 
ceased, and | Tengiacd that I detected the sound of the or, I paused. 
| Yes: low wailing notes deepened to a full gush of minor harmony ; thea 
melancholy cadences sobbed away into silence. Chilled wo the t— 
| conscious of icy fingers among the roots of my hair—I opened that door, 
which I foand fast locked. I groped my way into the cathedral, believ- 
| ing nothing so little as that it was earthly music to which I bad listened. 
| In the building. all was now silent. I crept on, with a tremulous voice 
— on Alice’s name. My open arms embraced a cold form ; my senses 
left me. 

When the ghastly wintry dawn crept down upon me, I found myself 

lying at the foot of a sculptured female form. “ Alice is dead,”’ was my 
rm conviction. I managed to rise, and creep to my house. I did not 
understand how I came to be in the cathedral. os 

My aspect frightened Margaret. The first thing my eyes fell upon on 
entering my room, was the packet I bad prepared for Alice. “ Returned 
after her death,” | inwardly commented. I was too miserable to be fully 
conscious of my misery. 1 brooded stupidly over a newly kindled fire, 
while Margaret bustled in and out on hospitable thoughts intent. 

“ When did she die ?” 1 asked stolidly, by and by. 

“ Nigh a mooth since, sir.” 

A long pause. 

“Who plays the organ now ?” 

“ Please sir, take your hot coffee, and get to bed. Time enough to 
bother about organs when you look less like a corpse,” was added sotto 
voce. 

I repeated my question doggedly. 

“ Well, she does it all the same,’ was the weird-sounding reply. I had 
swallowed one cup of Margaret’s hot, strong coffee, and life was rekind- 
ling within me. 

“ Are you mocking me, woman ?” I cried. 

She stared at me, and then gave some soothing answer. Evidently 
she feared I was deranged. I made a mighty effort to appear com- 
pose 

“ Margaret, tell me immediately the name of the person who now plays 
the cathedral organ.” 

“ Alice Hall, sir ; the same who has played for six months now. She 
went off sudden, and it made no difference to Mies Hall, as it might have 
done to some, sir: she has not missed a service.” 

soe Margaret appeared to find cause for alarm in my face. 

“ Do you mean to say that for the last month, since her death, the cathe- 
dral has been played as it used to be in her life ?” 

“Yes, sir; it bas, sir.” Margaret backed towards the door as I 
rose. 

“ Played by a departed, a disembodied spirit ; and you take it all a 
matter of course.” 

“Law! Good gracious, sir, I never said anything of the kind. Some 
say Miss Hall looks like a ghost ; but she isn’t one yet.’’ 

4 . = eae who then died a month since?” I put the question s0- 
emnly. 

« Mire Smith, sir, who used to live with Miss Hall, went off in a fit, quite 
sudden, as I told you plainly, sir.” 

“ Leave the room,” I commanded. 

I cannot say what I did or bow I felt when left alone. 

By and by, I rang for Margaret. I explained to her my recent illness, 
and as aude as I could remember of the incidents of the night. Having 
taken some trouble to convince her of my sanity,I again dismissed her. 
Poor, poor Alice! dear, desolate child! I reproached myself bitterly for 
having selfishly thought of my own delight, not of her — ; and I tor- 
mented myself by imagining what she could possibly think of me—of my 
having left ber without one word of leave-taking, or one sign of remem- 
brance. The parcel she had not received. 

I went to the cathedral early. I found that Alice was already there. 
Unseen, I watched her awhile. She looked faded and worn, and was 
dressed in mourning ; she had lost her only friend—for I had no right to 
hope she still co me as such—and must feel herself indeed alone. 
Yet angelic 
played. Ob, well I remember the sweet upturned face, the droop of the 
soft hair down the thin cheek. My darling! 


la the hurry of 

bad 

would sure! 
thought. 

| yet he 


shaw! closer, with a pale shudder. I stepped near her. 
dared speak to her at all, I spoke as if we had parted but yesterday : 
“ You should not be here on such a morning.” 

“ And you are come home at last?” She held out to me the hand I 
had not offered to take. On seeing me, she bad grown paler than ever ; 
but when I spoke, gladness bea: from her eyes, to be soon quenched 
in tears as she saw me look gt her mourning-dress. 

There wasa silence of some moments. 

“ You have missed me?” I asked humbly. 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ And can you ever forgive me?” 

“ Forgive you!” she echoed. 

“You have been ill—I fear you have been very ill,” she said gazing 
at me compassionately. 

I was glad to make the worst of my case. 

“TI have been very ill. I have mach to plead in excuse of my silence 
and neglect ; but not enough, not half enough, if it has given you pain. 
You tremble. I frighten ou by my sudden retarn.” 

“No, no: you never frighten me; you never pain me. I have been 
sad and lonely ; but I knew you would retarn, if you could—it you ought. 
You have always been good to me: it would have been wrong of me to 
think of you unkindly. 

“ Why did you shudder bat now t” 

“1 remembered a dream, a dreadful dream I had last night.” 

“ Tell it me.” 

“ I had rather not,” 

“IT have a reason for wishing to know it.” 

“ I dreamed that you were dead—that I sat at the organ at midnight 
and played your requiem.” 

Agala she turned very pale. I think I must have done so too. A queer 
thrill went through me, as, for the first time, I fully recalled the events 
of the past night. 

“ You must let me take you home,” I said. I released her hands, and 
folded her shaw! closely round her. 
ae straight into my face with her dear, innocent eyes, she 


“ You must not spoil me so ; if you had not, I should not have found it 
so hard to do without you.” 

This was just too mach for me. I gathered the little thing into my 
arms, kissed her sweet brow again and again, and cried : 
“ Alice, you must let me keep you always—you mast be my wife !’’ 

She disengaged herself ; she drew a little away from me. 

“I know that you are very good. Is this because my aunt is dead, and 
I am alone!” she asked earaestiy. 

I held her hand firmly, and over mine came trembling her free hand, 
thrilling me by its voluntary, undeserved caress. 

“ It is because I love you.” 

My eyes confirmed my words ; hers drooped, and her face looked as if 
the sun were faintly shining on it through a ruby pane in the window. 

The Mead cottage was so desolate that I soon took Alice —— (not 
Hall) home to my house in the cathedral-yard. It was on New-year’s 
eee 

as ee 
entirely happy. 


tly ordered, and, so she tells me, my perfect wife has been 


have been looking over my 


aod have read 
five since. O Alice, Al 








;| down fve-and-tweaty hours after my death, and 


bad 0 


——= 
I never leave Waldoa now. No flagers bat mine mast ever touch those 
keys bers used lovingly to press. She was to me as obild, wife, ali of 
my oaly darling! 1 am having built « aw orgas, « glorious one ; it 
to be my gift to Waldoa Cathedral, 0a condition that the old one is takes 





; thar 
ing those five-and-tweaty bours oo mortal fagers touch ite keys. = 
Sighs Gis Jon cher wldsight-Alles will play my rogslom, ox I tan} 

t t midnight — will play my requiem, as | 
her so aon The organ must never pm | again after that, Therg 
is a rumour la Waldon that the organist has been mad since bis wiley 
death. 1am not mad, because, for my comfort | kaow that my love way 
selfish, my guardianship careless, my teaderaess uageatle, my sym 
imperfect, compared with that my darliag experiences la Thy keeping, 
my God aod ber God. 


Sach is the paper that lately came into oar hands. We have | 

that at the cathedral, bere called the Waldoa, the congregation of about 
half-a-dosea personas, assembled one grim December afteraoon, were de. 
tained after service by the powerful beauty of the voluntary performed 
by their long feeble organist. It came to aa abrupt conclus.oa—the op. 
gauist was found with his arms folded on the keys, his check rested og 
them—dead. His wishes with reepect to the old organ had loag beeg 
known : they were strictly regarded. 


—= 


RAT TALES. 

A paper to be composed of rat stories would involve two gran literary 
difficulties ; first, where to begin; secondly, where to leave off. Never. 
theless, the murine rodents will well repay the industry of any one who 
will collect the curiosities of their chronicles, as they present themselves 
from time to time. Besides the generally well-known facts—such as the 
threatened extinction of our original rat by a quite modera aad new. 
come species—tbere are always floating about and rising to the surface 
of tbe various curreats of human society very numerous traits and tales 
of our long-tailed followers, which deserve at least to be tied together in 
a bundle, and so rescued trom oblivion. Indeed rats, aad their hordes of 
kindred, are far from being creatures of trifling importance. To treat 
them with contempt is worse than inconsiderate: it is dangerous. We 
know a few of the pranks they play, and of the threats they hold oat, on 
ship-board. Mice can live without water, rats cannot ; aud thirsty 
sailors have been obliged to share their scanty draught with their four- 
footed fellow-passengers, under pain of not having a drop left for them- 
selves. Shipwrecked rats have taken on of islands, and have ex- 
terminated their former inhabitants, rabbits and sea-birds, the young of 
which latter furnished, as long as they lasted, a series of succulent and 
easily-obtained repasts. Nor would these aggressive quadrupeds, if once 

boldened b bers and high-feeding, greatly hesitate to dispute the 
supremacy with man himself; it is even quite conceivable that in a city 
enieebled by long-contiaued pestilence, war, and desertion, a vigorous 
legion of sharp-set rats might gain a temporary victory. 

Quite lately, in Paris, a specimen was given of the force in which rats 
can muster, where they have gained only a provisional footing. The bis 
torical Halles, or markets, having been rebuilt and re-arranged on 
more commodious plan, the twenty-sixth of October last was fixed for 
the moving of the dealers in flour-stuff+, green vegetables, poultry, and 

tatoes, from the ground they have occupied near the Church of Saint 

Sustache, to their new stalls and shops in the Halles Centrales. After 
the departure of the human tenants of the old provisional market, the 
workmen proceeded to pull down the sheds. meath these sheds 
colony of rats had fixed their domicile for some time past. A regiment 























of boys, armed with sticks, and backed by all the dogs of the quarter 
mustered in a pack, awaiting the unearthing of the game from their 
cover. A crowd of spectators made the lofty buildings around re-echo 
with their shouts and bursts of laughter. Several rats, alarmed at the 
disturbance and the barking of the dogs, climbed up the persons of the 
lookers-on, to find a refuge on their shoulders or on their heads, One 
girl, feeling arat taking a walk round her neck, was so overcome with 


| terror that she fainted. One thousand is the estimated number of rats 


who fell victims to this inbospitable reception; but it may be pre- 
sumed that those who saved their bacon were in considerable majority. 
This is nothing to what occurs at Monte Video (unless it is y 
changed from what it was), where the only drawback upon the delight- 
ful way in which an evening may be spent, is the necessity of returning 
home through long narrow streets, so infested with voracious rats as 
sometimes to make the way perilous. There are no sanitary regulations 
in the town, except those provided by the showers of rain, which, at in- 
tervals, carry off the heaps of filth from lon, resting-places. 
Around huge mountains of carrion, vegetables, and stale fruit there ac- 
cumulated, rats muster in legions. If you attempt to near these for- 
midable banditti, or to interrupt their orgies, they will — their teeth 
at you fiercely, like so many wolves. So far are they from ranning off 
in affright to their burrows, that they will tura round, set up an omiaous 
cry, and will then make a rush at your legs in a way to make your hair 





By and by, she paused, and took her hands from the keys to on her | will live, though the 


old bishop married us ; and ever since my happy home | pigs, 


( 
New-year’s Day—the tenth anniversary of my marriage. To-day I 
vf this, written | made best 


stand on end. Between them and the venturesome stranger, many & 
hazardous affray occurs ; and though sometimes he may fight his wa: 
home victoriously by the aid of a stout stick, on other occasions he wi 
be forced to fly down some narrow cross lane, leaving the rats undisputed 


peace and steadfast faith stole over her weary aspect as she | — of [- field. Compared with Moate Video, certain parts of Scot 
| ba must a 


paradise to reside in, if it be true (as I fiod in priat, 
though I never heard a word of it on the spot), that in Sutherland no rate 
swarm in Caithness, the next shire ; and that in 


hardly | the Isle of Burray (this statement is made on the responsibility of the in- 


habitants) not only are mice unable to exist, but that wheresoever Burry 
earth is brought, they will forsake the place as if the cat were after them. 
It isa wonder that Burray earth is not advertised, and sold in sealed 
packets, from three and sixpeace upwards to five guineas each, as mice- 
bane. 


Before a certain ship (and it is only one of a thousand ia similar 
plight) could set sail from London, rats had got into the bold of the 
vessel ; and during the passage, they gave indications of their prolific 
powers ; and, as their numbers augmented, they grew bolder and bolder. 
At last the passengers were obliged, during the night, to sleep with 
cadgels by the side of their berths, to dispute by force of arms the pot 
session of their mattrasses with the shameless invaders. One dark 
night, at twelve o’clock, when the ship was running up the river Plats, 
a couple of the passengers, turned in, each with his respective stick, 
wage the accustomed war with the enemy ; who now sturdily, and by 
half-dozens at a time, asserted their right to share the beds. About two 
o’clock in the morning, Smith was exerting in the dark all his well 
tried skill to maintain his little fortress against a vigorous assault of 
besieging rats, when “ Rut! rut! rat!” went the keel of the ship, scrap- 
ing against some other substance ; then bump it went upon a ledge of 
rocks, and there stuck hard sad fast. The very rats were frightened, 
and scampered away ; while phlegmatic Brown, sitting up in his berth, 
deliberately, but with great emphasis exclaimed, “ Thank heaven! the 
rats are sure to be drowned, whether we are drowned or no.” All haads, 
passengers included, were called to the pumps. The first effect of which, 
with the thermometer at eighty, was to create intense and general 
thirst. They had just two butts of water left. One was tapped; and— 
faugh !—it filled the air with a pestilential smell. The other—more 
horrible than the first! It could not have been worse, if fresh-draw® 
from the Thames. The bungs had been left on ; the rats had got in; 
veral of their bodies lay at the bottom ; their hairs thickened the 
water ; and the taste (the sickening taste !) was indescribable. By working 
hard and incessantly at the pumps, the passengers and part of the carg0 
were saved ; bat the rats came to a tragical and singular end. As the 
water rapidly filled the hold and cabin of the ship, the affrighted vermia 
were chased from their various holes and hiding-places, till, at la*t, with 
a gimaltaneous rush from below, they swarmed upon deck, and thea pre 
cipitated themselves, on all sides, into the river. They swam about 
around by hundreds, as long as their strength permitted them. Grada- 
ally, however, they — — ; nat, a — all mon gy 
that wal grave to rowa ga a 

Mcovieut ftatet relies that be personally aaertalaed ths fa ( 
has been related by numerous travellers) the west coast of 
exbales a strong smell of musk. All the animals of Senegal are ii 
nated with it. He attributes it to a rodent called the 
swarms in those regions, and exhales so strong an 
the places once visited by the little animal retain the scen 
afterwards. These perfumed quadru 
agers as little reddish rats which 
creatures would be the rats, found in the same 
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earth of dramatic taleat, he concsived the idea of raising rate to the 
— of tragic aad comic stars. His traiaing od admirably. 
Hamlet, followed by a popalar farce, acted by rate ia ® portable thea 
tre, which the manager could carry oa bis shoulders from place to place, 
obtained a colossal success la Sweden and Germany. But the best way 
of taraing rats to account is by making use of thelr fosh as a dalat 
viand, in which the cate themselves set us the example. Rate are emi. 
peotly ratophagous, which is lacky for us; for, without ratophagy, rate 
would bave devoured all the other liviag jababitants of the globe, Not 
oly do nearly related species devour each other, but individuals of the 
same race also practice canoibaliem. Fathers eat their babes ia the 
nest, to spare them from the pains of teething ; children eat their de- 
clining pareats, to relieve them of the burthea of life, exactly like the 
Massagetw, the worthy ancestors of the modern Cossacks Mageadie, 
wanting come rats for an experiment, weat bimeeclf to Moatfsacoa, to 
fetch dozen, which he shat up together laa box. Oa reachiag home, 
there were only three surviving ; they bad devoured one another, leav- 
ing nothing remaining exce, e tale and a few bits of the inferior 
joints. Some clearance of the kind bad need take place; for a female 
rat will produce five or six litters a year, of from fourteea to eighteen 
young ones in each litter. 

When the late Dake of Sussex was at Naples, in his ote panes, 
having beard speak of the rat-bunts and their results, the delicate rat- 
pies, enjoyed on board the Eoglish fleet, he expressed a desire to be able 
to pronounce an opinion on the novel dish. Accordingly, after the 
breakfast to which his Royal Highness was consequently invited, he 
heartily thanked the officers for the treat which their captatory and cu- 
linary skill bad afforded him. But stl more — oe. than 
rats may be eaten with relish. Vampire bats abound ia the Samoa 
Islands ; they are also numerous at Mangala. At Savage Island, they 








are regarded by the natives as a great delicacy. Some that Mr. Wil- | 
liams, the missionary, was conveying to Rarotonga as curiosities, and | 


which died during the voyage, were skinned, broiled, and eaten by bis 
travelling companions, a couple of youths from Savage Island, right! 
so vamed. The Samoans venera them as etus, or deities ; and, if 
Satan is worshipped for his ugliness, it is not to be wondered at that the 
vampire should be selected to represent him. 

Mr. Williams, during his Polynes‘an mission, was c illed upon to settle 
certain scraples of conscience which arose out of a murine difficulty. At 
a meeting held with the native Christians, his advice was solicited, 
amongst otber topics, upon the lawfulness of rat-eating. As Mangaia 
was not so abundantly supplied with fish as some other islands, and as 
there were no quadrupeds there except rats, until Mr. Williams's arrival, 
these smal! deer formed a common article of food, and the natives said 
they were exceedingly good and sweet. Indeed, a common expression 
with them, when speaking of anything delicious, was, * It is as sweet as 
arat.” They found no difficulty in catching them in great numbers; 
the capture was effected in many ways, but priocipally by digging holes 
and strewing a quantity of candle-nut at the bottom asa bait. When a 
sufficient assemblage of rats were congregated in a hole, a net was drawn 
over it, and the whole party secured. As soon as the game-bag was full 
enoug’ to meet the demand, the rat-feast was prepared by singeiog the 
hair off with red-hot stones, and then baking the animals, each neatly 
wrapped in a fresh-gathered leaf. a was the principal rat-catch- 
ing day, because they liked to have animal food to eat with their cold 
vegetables on the Sabbath. They, therefore, requested the missionary's 
opinion, whetber or not it were a sin to eat rats. Mr. Williams told 
them that Englishmen were in the habit of looking upon rats as exceed- 
ingly disgusting ; but not perceiving anything morally wrong in the 
practice, he could only recommend them to take great care of the pigs 
and goats be had brought, by which means they would speedily obtain 
an abundant supply of animal food far superior to that they esteemed so 
sweet and good. 

The most magnificent battues in the world are held, at intervals, at 
Montfaucon, already mentioned, outside Paris. Montfaucon is an esta- 
blishment, under government superintendence, where worn-out horses 
are slain, stray dogs are made an end of, and several other secret mys- 
teries are accomplished. When Monsieur Brissot-Thivars had charge of 
the public salubrity—which gave him the command of Moatfaucon as 
well as of the Parisian sewers—he invited Balzac, the novelist, to a field- 
day, which was eagerly accepted by that distinguished writer. Brissot- 
Thivars was enthusiastically fond of everything that belonged to his de- 
partment. He spoke of sewers and draias with tic fervour; he 
quoted the Romans and their cloaca maxima, with the ambition of sur- 

assing their subterranean architecture ; he vaunted the pilgrimage to 
Testineen as travellers now descant on the sublimities of Mont Blauc 
or the Jang Frau. It was agreed that the Inspector of Salubrity, Bal- 
zac, Dr. Gentil, and another gentleman should reach their destination at 
three in the morning. The = were exact at the rendezvous. But to 

t to Montfaucon ia the dead of the night was no easy task. The rain 

fallen in torrents for four-and-tweaty hours previously ; the roads 
outside the barriers were impracticable for wheel carriages ; and the pil- 
grims were absolutely obliged to perform their journey on foot, through 
ddles of water and sloughs of despond. Like an able geaeral, Brissot- 
Thivars sought to dissipate the i ing demoralisation of his army by 
an exciting address. 

“ My dear friends, in a little quarter of an hour we shall be there ; but 
I will not wait till the end of that quarter of an hour to let you know the 
surprise which I bave specially reserved for you, in addition to the other 
surprises which await you there.” 

“What may be that wonderfal surprise?” asked Balzac, in a tone 
which seemed to say, “If I don’t like the surprise, I woa’t stir a step 
further,” 

“ Yesterday,” continued the bold inspector, “one of Lord Egerton’s 
finest horses was obliged to be killed. I have ordered it to be set aside 
for your special use, and for yours alone.” 

“Is it intended that we should eat the horse?” inquired Balzac. 

“No ; but in the short space of one hour you wili enjoy the spectacle 

—the rare aod magnificent spectacle—of beholding that gigantic horse 
entirely devoured by the rats of Montfaucon, who, be it kuowa to you, 
are the most voracious and the most ferocious creatures on the face of 
the globe. Every preliminary measure has been arranged. And, now, let 
those who love me, follow me !”’ 
» His excited followers marched on fearlessly through the treacherous 
darkness and the yawning wheel-ruts. They veguiled the time by pleas- 
ing talk about the increasing sale of horseflesh at Montfaucon, and the 
culinary capabilities of the same raw material. 

“ Horsefiesh sold! horseflesh eaten !’’ exclaimed Balzac, to whom bip- 
pophagy was a greater novelty than it would have been had he survived 
to the present day. “ What a horrible perversion of taste it will be, to 
return to cannibalism through the bye-road of horse-eating! If they eat 
the horse to-day, —— eat the horseman to-morrow. There is only 

. i le between the two ae ya 

er the greasy, spongy grounds, rendered more spongy and 
one te the previous rains, the adventurous expedition wended its 
way, ed by the General of Public Salabrity, towards the part of the 
establishment where the tacle had been prepared. A dozen men em- 
ployed on the place ed them with a degree of mysterious circam- 
spection, each having a lighted resin torch in his right hand, and a long 
ladder on his left shoulder: four others, baving ladders only, followed 
With the silence of conspirators. The night and the torch-light cast a 
Catiline-like hue over the mute but steady-stepping band. It suggested 
recollections of y, who was conducted to Montfaucon exactly 
thus, with an escort of flambeaux, to be hanged, in the reign of Francis 
the First, for the good pleasure of his excellent sister, Madame d’ Angou- 
léme. By the side of the present party there trotted a pack of dingy 
same colour as the cloudy night, who had their own private 
Teasons for joining the company besides the affection they bore to their 
masters. They were mastiffs and bull-dogs descended, by careful cross- 
ing, from the most formidable and famous Saxon and English races ; with 
Square angular heads, short ears, prominent and bloodshot eyes, teeth of 
iron, and elephantine feet and | If one of them only strayed out,of 
the line, a hard kick in the ribs t him back to his place ; 
but, speedy as was his obedience, he found time, as he re-entered the 
Tanks, to show a double row of teeth ready to devour his Mentor. In- 
deed, bad the dogs been unanimous and so incl.ned, in five miuutes they 
could bave torn the whole expedition, guides and visitors, to atoms, leav- 
bardly a recognisable scrap to be picked up afterwards. 
hese siamiiienmeten bean apt sonar query secies ; Oe 

4 presents a orm or a plan. The very sub- 
Sance of things differs from ordinary reality. The earth bas oy ed 
pomp Ahad a ah the mud, the fluidity of water ; the water, the thick- 

mud ; the hillocks scattered over the soil are friable as sand ; the 
Cottages of the keepers and workmen are tumble-down heaps of tottering 
es ; the five ponds inclosed within the limits of the establishment, 
inne the desolate aspect of five inundations ; and the only way to breathe 
to hold your breath. The ladders were placed against the wall ; and, 
wher a and their dosen torch-bearers took their 
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y | numbers gave them mutual encouragement ; and the pavement —e to 
rats. 
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scattered bere and there, indicated this fanereal destination. It required 


& fow minutes to accastom the eyes to the gloomy soeae before they could 
well make out \tedetaila The bottom of this Ill-paved tub was traversed 
by long and irregular stone gutters, all of which radiated toward the 
clroum-ortbing wall, on reaching which they were closed by iron doors 
consisting of perpeadicular bare, so placed as to allow liquid matters to 
escape, bat preventing the passage of eolid sabstaaces, The sprotators 
contique to walt oa the top of their wall. 

Brissot-Thivars palpitated with impatience and ansiety ; woald bis 
drama sacoced of fail! The curtala was gow about to rise, Dr. Gentil 
eat astride on the wall, breathing the beneficent emoke of a cigar, as an 
antidote to the powerful emanations from the theatre of action 

One of the iron gates in the wall opeacd. Four mea lmmrdiately en- 
tered, zing after them, with ropes, the dead boree, the hero of the 
Sti, the principal actor who has been so impatiently expected. As soon 
a they had rapidly di aged the poor creatare from its last coaneo- 
tioa with bumaa society, they left it naked on the stones and retreated 
hastily, slamming the iron gate bebiad them. The overture was played ; 
the piece now began. Brissot-Thivare looked at Balgac ; Balzac looked 
at Bissot-Thivars; this great dramatic author (Bissot is meant in the 
present instance), and this great public were to form their jadgment of 
each other's powers. They fad to decide, mutually, whether the one was 
up to the other's mark. 

At all the iron gates at the end of the gutters, and doubtless from 
other unseen vent-boles, there instantly appeared several rats, attracted 


by the mighty feast. They were the scouts of the army in ambascade. | 


A few individaala, detached from this first platoon, advanced on the tips 
of their toes to within a few yards of the carcase ; and there they taraed 
by common consent their sharp muzales and their quivering smellers to- 
wards the gates by whieh they had entered, as if to make sure of a retreat 
in case of need. 

The first signs of timidity disappeared when they found themselves 
joined by other rats, who came in crowds to share the banquet. Their 


be blackeved all over with reinforcements of fresh regiments 
| Balzac remarked that, amongst these rats, there was a progression of 
stature and strength from the first to the last, or rather from the first to 
| those that followed, for the last had not yet shown themselves, The 
| earliest arrivals, lean, long, and weakly, were followed by otbers in bet- 
| ter pligbt, who, in tarn, were followed by still more comely and thrifty 
| guests. The first comers were clearly the buagriest. 

Continuing the indaction from their mien and gait, Balzac attributed 
| to each rat his profession or his position ia the social scale. “ Here 
comes a hanger-on at the attorney's office, at twenty fraacs a month 
| wages, That next fellow is a clerk, with a salary of twelve handred 
| francs a year ; he is better filled out, There goes another who lives on 
| his property ; he has his immortalities, and is growing bald.” But the 
| physiological description did not last long. 
he floor of the coart disappeared under an ever-thickening carpet of 
| rats: there were black rats, brown rats, taway rats, yellow rats, chest- 
| nut rats; rats of orders grey, slate-coloured rats, and even white rats. 
Just before it was completely covered, there advanced from the mass a 
detachment of rats, bolder and more adventurous than the rest. They 
marched in three columns, and in the fourm of a triangle, up to the car- 
case, of which they took possession. It was a successful military recog- 
nisance. Their other companions, thus encouraged, charged with much 
| greater resolution, The leaders climbing up the horse’s flanks, ripped 
| up its skin from one end to the other, just as a tailor unstitches an old 
| coat to tear it up iato rags ; and thea hundreds, thousands, myriads of 
| rodents streamed in at every aperture, crowding thick aod auxiously, 
like an audience rashing out of a theatre on fire, They scrambled over 
one another ; and their rustling movements, their little shrill whistlings, 
inaudible at first, produced by their multiplication the hum and mur- 
mur of a crowd, in which you could almost fancy you heard the sound 
of human voices. Life was boiling in this animated mass. It made you 
shudder to think of what would be your fate were you to fall into the 
midst of it from your perch on the wall, 

“ Is it not fioe?”’ exclaimed Brissot-Thivars. 

“ Superb!” replied Balzac, with a salute of the hand. 
Are your lions there ?”” 

“ As you say, my lions, Do you hear them roar !”’ 

“I do hear them, Well roared Montfaucon !” 

“ Do you know,” contiaued Brissot-Thivars, pointing to the incaleu- 
lable legions of fearful destroyers who were heaving before his eyes, 
“ that if, one of these days, from some cause not difficult to imagine, 
these clouds of rats were to make a descent on Paris, a whole quarter 
would either be devoured or be put in terrible jeopardy ?” 

“ Really ?” demanded Balzac, delighted to hear of the strange and 
dramatic danger to which Paris was exposed. 

“ Nothiog is more true. A landslip after a tempest might bring about 
the event.” 

“ Paris invaded by Montfaucon rats! What spectacle! Cannot we 
try the experiment ?’? said Balzac, heated by bis own idea. «If after 
the next \hunder-storm, you gould induce a landslip, my dear Inspec- 
tor——?’ 

“What, I! I who am charged with the protection of Paris from all 
eventualities which may arise from Montfaucon! You are carrying 
the joke too far, my dear Monsieur de Balzac. Do you not kaow——?” 

“IT am not joking at all,” interrupted Balzac. 

o Silence 1’ said Dr. Gentil. “ The grand dissection is now going to 
begin.’ 

The doctor was right. The Montfaucon rats had opened the horse ; 
and they cut it up, bored it, riddled it through and through, and chop- 
ped it into mincemeat—a work of aestraction which was hidden from 
sight a few minutes afterwards, the horse having completely disappeared 
beneath the hideous brutes, who, hanging on with the voracious preci- 
sioa of leeches to its rounded form, soon offered the spectacle of a mag- 
nitied horse posed of th ds of living rats, after the fashion of the 
sbell-worked toys and ornaments that are made to represent men and 
animals, 

What a clash of arms! The gnashing of their teeth was audible ; the 
sound of the kaives and forks reached the ears of the spectators in the 
boxes. Amongst these indefatigable gluttons, there were some as large 
as a full-grown tom-cat. But what cat would risk an encounter with 
such adversaries as these? He would have been devoured as easily as 
a partridge by a fox; he would have been swallowed whole before he 
reached the ground. 

“ It is time !” shouted Brissot-Thivars, by way of word of command to 
one of the men who, mounted on a wall, lighted up this scene with a 
pot of barning resin. “It is time!” 

At this order from the chief, the man designated, threw his torch into 
the arena ; it fell a short distance from the spot where the jackals of 
Montfaucon were finishing their orgie. There was a shower of fire upon 
these greedy epicares ; nothing else than a downfall of incandescent 
flakes could have obtained the desired result. There uprose a wail, as 
it a maltitade of infants were beiag murdered, and little spiral columns 
of reddish smoke rose in corkscrews in the air. There opened a hole ia 
the moving mass, at the spot where the melted resin had fallen. At the 
bottom of the hole a skeleton was visible ; it was the skeleton of the 
horse—a horse no longer. In the cavities, cells, and compartments of 
its framework, groups of satiated rats had taken up their lodging ; some 
had gone to sleep, like drunkards, overcome by intoxication, falling un- 
der a public-house table. They were drunk with horse-flesh. 

“ Now, let in the dogs!” was the second word of command given by 
Brissot-Thivars to his men. 

“What! Is it not finished yet ?”’ cried Balzac, who had not lost a 
a + hans of the rare aad novel observations which the spectacle af- 
or 

* Finished!’ answered the Inspector of Public Salubrity, with ironical 
pride. “Finished! It is not even yet begun.” 

This magaificent boast confounded the visitors, but it pleased them, 
notwithstanding. Balzac felt at that moment such admiration for Bris- 
sot-Thivars, that it tore from him the singular eulogy: “Ah, you 
would have made a famous r of a theatre !” 

The compliment went to the heart of the worthy inspector ; his chin 

buried itself in his broad cravat to hide its delight. Never bad Public 

Sulabrity enjoyed a happier moment on earth. 

The dogs eatered the arena, and the carnage began. The first few mi- 
nutes were glorious for them. They were mad with joy. They killed ; 
they gave tongue ; they gave tongue, they killed ; 
a shot, like first-rate sportsmen. A pair of rats were entrapped in 
the same snapping bite. And when they thought their victims dead, they 
sbook them about, as puppies will shake an empty glove. Then 

cast them aside, and recommenced the massacre ; bat all pleasures end 
ia exhaustion. The excitement of the dogs gradually diminished ; cruelty 
gave place to clemescy—clemeucy which was only fatigue ia disguise. 
And yet, if they had scattered death around, in reality they had de- 
stroyed just nothing at all. The first quarter of an hour was all their 
own, the second was by no means so. There were barkings which sounded 


“ Splendid ! 
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beguo. There were many and many bleeding cars; there were mazsles 
from which bang bunches of rate who were gow tak ag theif reveage on 
the enemy. it was in vaio to try aod shake the assailants off ; they held 
oa vo firm and tight that the coustenances of the combatants were dial. 
gured for life. Others limped along with woanded feet. while others 
could not stir a peg. The rest, dowtties, defended themselves bravely, 
bat still they bad te act on the defensive, The original peitioa wae 
ly changed. The chacces might have pl o@) aalevoureble 
to the dogs, if (heir masters, alarmed at their danger and also te crowa 
the féte, had oot issued from the iroa gate with asked ara: ve and sching 
clubs, turning the tide of battle, aod ehaaglag deoteat \ato victory, What 
Joy for the dogs was the sight of this reinforcement! They recovered 
their former cuergy 
The struggle was renewed, The men were superb. Every blow of 
the stick seat coveys of rate—one might have said partrdges fying, 
The dogs them up in mid air, completing the iilasion. The rata, 
exasperated, despairing, bounded over the backs of the dogs climbed up 
_ the men, ran lato their beards and hair, rowed their Becks, betweea Weir 
legs, over their shoulders, panted, whistled, clung together, and bit the 
sticks with such fury as to leave their teeth in them. Many broke their 
| Own necks by a rush against the wall, committing suicide rather than 
| yleld,—like stoloal rate of antiquity. Naturally the victory remaloed on 
the side of the men ; but it cost them dear. A duel fought with ssbres 
= their fellow men would not have put them into a more pitiable coa- 
on, 
The féte was ended. Brissot-Thivars, steaming with enthusiasm, ran 
| to Balzac, who received him in bis arms. 
“ What a drama, is it not t’”’ said the Lospector of Public Salabrity. 
“ A drama?!” exclaimed Balzac, delighted with his night's amusement. 
“ Say a poem, and you will still be far short of the truth.” 


————— 


CONCERNING A GREAT SCOTCH PREACHER. 
Concluded from last week. 

By this time, we doubt not, our readers are impatient of our remarks, 
and would like to hear Mc. Caird speak for himself. We proceed wo give 
@ more specific t of the conteats of the volume. 

It contains eleven sermons, the fourth being divided into two parts, 
intended, we persume, to be preached at different times; and a glance 
at the Table of Contents at once makes us suspect that the sermoas have, 
with a view to pablication, beea materially changed from what the 
were when they were preached. Sermons in Scotland, as ia England, 
have a sort of average length, from which they do not deviate materially 
except on extraordiaary occasions. Bat while Mr. Caird's first sermon 
occupies forty pages, the second occupies only twenty-five, the fourth 
tweuty, and the firth thirteen. The first sermon is thus three times as 
long as the fifth, and twice as long as the fourth. So if the fifth sermon 
be of the standard Scotch length of three quarters of an hour, the first 
would occupy ia the delivery two hours and a quarter. Or if the first 
sermon is to be taken as the standard, the fifth would crumple up into 
the “ just fifteen minutes.” 

The subject of the first sermon is The Self-evidencing Nature of Divine 
Truth ; its text is,“ By manifestation of the truth commending ourselves 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” (2 Cor.iv 2.) Itisa 
scholarly and masterly prodactioa ; but the thought which forms its 
staple is more severe than is usual in Mr. Caird’s discourses, It is, in 
short, a view, set out with consummate tact and ingenuity, of the internal 
evidence of the truth of the Christian religioa. We should ask our uni- 
versity men and our clergy to read this sermon the first. Toey will find 
in it a strict and anerring logic, great skill in simplifying and illustrat- 
ing abstract ideas, and a style which could scarcely be improved. But 
when we pass to the discourse which stands next in order we fad much 
clearer indications of the power of the popalar orator. 

It is ou Self-[gnorance ; the text, “ Who can understand his errors.’’ 
(Psalm xix. 12.) We almost wonder in reading the former sermon how 
Mr. Caird can be so popular ; but when we read this, more especially if 
we have heard Mr. Caird preach, and can imagine the fashioa in which 
he would deliver many passages, we have less difficulty in understanding 
the matter. Here is the introduction, which would arrest avtentioa at 
once : 


“ Of all kinds of ignorance, that which is the most strange, and, in so 
far as it is voluntary, the most culpable, is our ignorance of self, For 
not only is the subdject in this case that which might be expected to pos- 
sess for us the greatest interest, bat it is the one concerning which we 
have amplest facilities and opportunities of information. Who of us 
would not think it a strange and unaccountable story, could it be told of 
any man now present, that for years be had harboured under his roof a 
guest whose face he nad never seen—a constant inmate of his home, who 
was yet to him altogether unknown? It is no sapposition however, but 
an unquestionable fact, that to not a few of us, from the first moment of 
existence there bas been present, not penepth the roof, but within the 
breast, a mysterious restdeut, au tuseparable companion, nearer to us 
than friend or brother, yet of whom after all we know little or nothing, 
What man of intelligence amongst us would not be asbamed to have had 
in his possession for years some rare or universally admired volume with 
its leaves uncut? or to be the proprietor of a repository filled with the 
most exquisite productions of genius, aud the rarest specimens in science 
and art, which yet he himself never thought of entering? Yet surely no 
book so worthy of perusal, no chamber ya pere objects of study so 
curious, so replete with interest for us, as that which seldom or never at- 
tracts our observatiou—the book, the chamber of our owa hearts. We 
sometimes reproach with folly those persons who have travelled far and 
seen much of distant countries, yet have been content to remain 
comparatively unacquainted wita their own. But how venial is such folly 
compared with that of ranging over all other departments of knowledge, 
going abroad with perpetual inquisitiveness over earth and sea and sky, 
whilst there is a little world withia the breast which is still an uoexplored 
region. Other scenes and objects we can study only at intervals : they 
are not always accessible, or can be reached only by long and laborious 
journeys ; but the bridge of conciousness is soon crossed—we have but 
to close the eye and withdraw the thoughts from the world without in 
order at any momeat to wander through the scenes and explore the phe- 
nomena of the still more wondrous world within. 

“ To examine objects delicate and elaborate instruments are often ne- 
cessary : the researches of the astronomer, the botanist, the chemist, can 
be prosecuted only means of rare and costly apparatus; but the 
power of reflection, faculty more wondrous than avy mechanism 
which art has ever fashioned, is an instrument possessed by all—the poor- 
est and most illiterate alike with the most cultured aad refiued have at 
their command an apparatus a which to sweep the inner firmament of 
the soul, and bring iato view its manifold pheaomena of thought and 
feeling and motive. And yet with all the unequalled fwilities for ac- 
quiring this sort of kaowledge, can it be questioned that it is the one 
sort of knowledge that is most commonly neglected, and that, even 
amongst those who would disdain the imputation of ignorance in history 
or science or literature, there are multitudes who bave never acquired 
the merest rudiments of the knowledge of self.” 

By no means a far-fetched or difficult the reader must see ; and 
turned in many lights and brought out YY a throng of illustrations ; but 
a good and nataral iotrodaction toa on on self-ignorance, and quite 
sure, if given with a sort of extempore air, as if each successive pom 
son struck the speaker just at the moment, to get the people to listen 
with great stillness. 

Then, restricting his view to the matter of a man’s moral defects, 
Mr. Caird goes on to point out several reasons why the siaful man 
does not “ understand his errors.” The first is, that sin can be truly 
measured only when it is resisted. This principle iadeed holds good of 
all forces : 


“ The rapid stream flows smooth and silent when there are no obsta- 
cles to stay its progress ; but burl a rock into its bed, and the roar and 
surge of the arrested current will instantly reveal its force. You can- 
not estimate the wind’s strength when it rushes over the opea plain ; but 
when it reaches and wrestles with the trees of the forest, or the 
sea into fary, thea, resisted, you perceive its power. Or if, amid the 
ice-bound regions of the north, aa altogether uabroken continuous win- 
ter prevailed, comparatively unnoticed would be its stera dominion ; but 
it is the coming round of a more genial season, when the couateracting 
y of the sun begins toprevail, that reveals, by the reading of the 
the intensity of 





solid masses of ice, aud by the universal stir and crash, 
the bygone winter’s cold.” 

The second reason is, that sin often makes a man afraid to know him- 
self. The third, that siaful habits, steal on men slowly aod gradually. 
The fourth,that as character gradually deteriorates, there is a parallel 
deterioratioa of the standard by which we judge it. Sach are the 
“ heads” of the sermon, as they are called in Scotland. They are all 
very clearly brought out aod abandaatly illustrated, and the sermon 
ends with a stirring “ practical illustration.” 
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much more like accents of pain than shouts of victory. reaction had 


“ It is possible now to seek the Peace of self-forgetfulness,—to refuse 
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to be disturbed.—to sink for a little longer into our dream of self-satis- | not equalled by caging in the printed volume. Perhaps the great 


faction ; but it is a peace as transient as it is unreal. Soon, at the latest, 
and all the more terrible for the delay, the awakening must come. There 
are sometimes sad awakenings from sleep in this world. It is very sad 
to dream by night of vanished joys,—to revisit old scenes, and dwell 
once more among the unfortunate forms of our loved and lost,—to see 
in the dreamland the old familiar look, and hear the well-remembered 
tones of a voice long hushed and still, and then to wake with the mora- 
ing light to the aching sense of our loneliness again. It were very sad 
for the poor criminal to wake from sweet dreams of other and happier 
days,—days of innocence, and hope, and peace, when kind friends, aad a 
happy home, and aa honoured or unstained name were his,—to wake io 
his cell on the morning of his execution to the horrible recollection that 
all this is gone for ever, and that today he must die a felon’s death. 
But inconceivably more awful than any awakening which earthly day- 
break has ever brought, shall be the awakening of the self-deluded soul 
when it is roused in horror and surprise from the dream of life—to meet 
Almighty God in judgment!” 

Of course all this has been very often said before ; bat probably those 
who heard Mr. Caird declaim these , thought that it had never 
before been said so forcibly. i 

The third sermon is upon Spiritual Influence. Its text is that passage 
in the Saviour’s speech to Nicodemus, “ The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth,” &c. (St. Johan iii. 7, 8.) Here the preacher argues in defence of the 
Christian doctrine of Regeneration, maintaining that whatever diffical- 
ties surround that doctrine have their parallel in Nature. The “ heads” 
here are three. The analogy between Nature and Revelation is traced 
in regard to Supernaturalist, Sovereignty, or apparent Arbitrariness, and Se- 
crecy. The gist of the first head is given in a sentence towards its 
close :— 

“ If not the slightest movement of matter can take place without the 
immediate agency of God, shall we wonder that His agency is needed in 
the higher and more subtle processes of mind ?” 

The burden of the second head is given thus :— 

“ Marvel not nor be disquieted at your inability to explain the laws 
that regulate the operations of an infiaite agent ; for in a province much 
more within the range of human observation there are familiar agents at 
work, the operations of which are equally inscrutable, arbitrary, incal- 
culable. Think it not strange that the ways of the Spirit of God are an- 
accountable to a mind by which even the common phenomena of the 
wind are irreducible to law.” 


Then, under the third division of the discourse, Mr. Caird shows that 
the fact that the Holy Spirit works unseen is no reason for doubting that 
he does really act :— 

“ As you have surveyed the face of nature in some tranquil season,— 
the unbreathing summer noon or the hushed twilight hour,—every fea- 
ture of the landscape has seemed suffused with calmness, every tree hung 
its motionless head, every unrippled brook crept on with almost inaudi- 
ble murmuring, every plant, and flower, and leaf seemed as if bathed in 
repose. But anon you perhaps perceived a change passing over the 
scene, as if at the bidding of some invisible power ;—a rushing souod, as 
of music evoked by invisible fingers from the harp of nature, began to 
fill your ear; the leaves began to quiver and rustle, the érees to bend 
and shake, the stream to dash onward with ruffled breast and brawling 
sound, and from every wood, and glade, and glen there came forth the 
intimation that a new and most potent agent was abroad and working 
around you. And yet while you marked the change on the face of na- 
ture, did you perceive the agent that effected it? Did the wind of hea- 
ven take visible form and appear as a winged messenger of God’s will, 
hurrying hither and thither from object to object? Do you kaow and 
can ban describe the way in which he worked,—how his touch fell upon 
the flowret and bade it wave, or bis grasp seized the sturdy oak and 
strove with it till it quivered and bent? No, you cannot. You have 
not penetrated so far into the secrets of nature. You have seen.only the 
effects, but not the agent or the process of his working. You have seen 
the wind’s influences, but not itself. But do you therefore marvel, or 
hesitate to believe, that it has indeed been abroad and working over the 
face of the earth ? or do you ever doubt whether there be any such agent 
as the wind atall? No; you bave heard the sound thereof, you have 
witnessed the stir and commotion of nature that told of its presence, and 
and so yon believe in its existence, though you ‘ canuot tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth.’ ”’ 

The three “ heads” having been illustrated, the sermon is wound up 
by various practical inferences, given at considerable length. 

*** * We have not space todo more than mention the subjects of 
the remaining sermons which make up the volume, The sermon which 
follows that on The Solitariness of Christ's Sufferings, is a sort of compan- 
jon piece, on the text “ Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of the suf- 
ferings of Christ.” (1 Peter iv. 13.) There is a discourse on Spiritual 
Rest which we think lees bappy ; « wery able one on the text “I wish 
that thou mayest prosper and be in health even as thy soul prospereth” 
yo 2) ; another admirable sermon on “ All things are yours,” which 

. Caird preached before the Queen last autumn. There is a temper- 
ate and judicious sermon on The Simplicity of Christian Ritual, in which 
the author cautions us against attaching too much consequence to such 
things as church architecture and stately church services. At the same 
time Mr. Caird describes these perilous delights with such manifest 
oped that it is quite obvious he would have no serious objections to 

cat! 
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hedral worship and to York Minster. It is indeed quite true 


“There Is a semi-seneuous delight in religious worship imposingly 
conducted which may be felt by the least conscientious even more thaa 
by the sincerely devout. The soul that is devoid of trae reverence to- 
wards God may be rapt into a apuienn elation while in rich and solema 
tones the loud voiced ocane peals forth his praise. The heart that never 
felt one throb of love to Christ may thrill with an ecstacy of sentimental 
tenderness while soft voices, now blending, now dividing, in combined 
or responsive strains, celebrate the glories of redeeming ve. And not 
seldom the most sensual and profligate of men have owned to that 
strange, undefined, yet delicious feeling of awe and elevation that steals 
over the spirit in some fair adorned temple on which all the resources 
of art have been lavished, where soft light floods the air and mystic 
shadows play over pillar and arch and vaulted roof, and the hushed and 
solemn stillaess is broken only by the voice of prayer or praise.” 

All quite true ; but though no doubt such feeling as Mr. Caird de- 
scribes is not religion it may — the way for receiving impressions 
which are properly religious. Nor can we evade the grand principle, 
that we ought to consecrate to the Almighty our very best in architec- 
ture and in melody as in everything else, by the reflection that such 


Sings, ie all others in this world, may be abused. And by the way, | ead 
Mr. f 


rd appears to have forgotten to tell his hearers that if worship- 
pers in the south may mistake their esthetic enjoyment of beautiful 
church-worship for true devotion, there is at least as much risk that 
worshippers farther north may confuse their enjoyment of the intellec- 
tual treat of listening to impassioned and brilliant pulpit-oratory with 
a real reception of the great which are in such oratory set forth. 
If we must smash our stained- board over our vaulted roofs, and 
turn off our cathedral ch then ought Mr. Caird to cut out his 
imagery, to destroy the rhythm of the last sentences of his paragraphs, 
and to cultivate a chronic sore-throat. If it be right for a clergyman to 
labour day and night to make his sermon beautiful, why not his church 
aswell? And if the church must be only moderately beautiful, then 
the preaching must not be obtrusively so. Does Mr. Caird meaa to in- 
uate @ covert assurance, that however pleasing and admirable his 
discourses may be, he could, were it not for fear of exciting esthetic 
emotion, make them a great deal better? 

The last sermon in the volume is on The Comparative Influence of Character 
and Doctrine, The text is “ Take beed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine.” 
(i. Tim. iv. 16.) And Mr, Caird, not perhaps with very critical accuracy, 
maintains that St. Paul, in writing that text, placed the two matters to 
be attended to in the order of their importance : thus signifying that the 
life was of more moment than the instruction ; that it was the preacher's 
duty to take heed, first to himself, and secondly, to his doctrine. Whether 
the general principle be implied in the text or not, there is no doubt it 
is a sound one ; and the sermon enforces the old story, that example is 
better than precept, with extraordinary ability and eloquence. 

Thus bave we endeavoured, as these discourses of Mr. Caird, 
to do what we usedto do every Sunday evening when we were children 
at bome : to wit, to “ give an account of the sermons.” It was rather 
wearisome work then, we remember; we trust our readers have 
not found it so now. Let us add, that fine as are these published ser- 
mons, we are not sure that they are Mr. Caird’s best. Authors are pro- 
verbially bad — of their own productions, and preachers are no ex- 
ceptions oe . And we bave beard from some of the author’s warm 





preacher thought it as well not to give his followers the opportunity of 
examining the red-hot shot after it had grown cold. 

An amusing proof of Mr. Caird’s great popularity is afforded by the 
number of young preachers who try to imitate him. And indeed it can- 
not be ed that several have succeeded in brushing their hair very 
like him. Others can walk up the pulpit-stair very mach as Mr. Caird 
does so. Several have a happy kaack of wiping their face like him at 
the close of each “head,” and more have successfully imitated some 
tones of his voice, and the manner in which he pronounces certain words 
which he pronounces ill. The general impression left on the mind by 
any imitator of Mr. Caird, is that of a very fat goose attempting to fly 
like an eagle. It may be sapposed that only the weakest of the aspirants 
to the clerical office will join the class of direct imitators. But Mr. 
Caird’s success has had a powerfal inflaence upon young men of a higher 
stamp, in leading them to cultivate a highly animated and impassioned 
kind of pulpit oratory. The calm, unexciting elegance of a former age 
is at a discount in the North. Dr. Blair would preach to empty benches 
now. And it must be admitted that the standard of Scotch preaching is 
at this time avery high one. The sermon is so completely the great 
thing in the Scotch service, that extraordinary labour is often spent upon 
it. It would be easy to mention the names of a score of preachers who, 
if they were to sink as far as the Surrey Music Hall, could, without clap- 
trap or buffoonery, completely eclipse Mr. Spurgeon in the arts of popu- 
lar oratory. Poor as is the worldly remuneration of the Scotch clergy, 
it is wonderful how the most able and accomplished students in the Uni- 
versities of Scotland are found to devote themselves to that ill-paid mi- 
nistry. A, who was first all through the classes, goes into the church, 
fills several important charges with great ability, and dies at the age of 
fifty, worn down by Jabour and excitement, an Edinburgh minister with 
six hundred a year. B, whom he easily beat in every competition, goes 
to the Scoteh bar, does pretty fairly, is made (by the Whigs) a judge, 
draws his three or four thousand per annum, and by judiciously husband- 
ing his bodily and mental energies, is able to adorn that high station to 
the age of eighty-six. In six months after A dies, the crowds he thrilled 


| by his eloquence have entirely forgotten him. Yet possibly the work he 


did is remembered somewhere : and crowds of clever young lads in the 
academic shades of Edinburgh and Glasgow aim rather to be A than B. 

A great deal has of late been said and written about preaching. It 
seems to be agreed on all hands that it will no longer do to have ser- 
mons such that —_ cannot listen to them. Assuming sound instruc- 
tion at present ia all sermons, the highest of all remaining qualities of 
the sermon is inéerest. Whatever literary characteristics tend to make a 
sermoa interesting, are good ; and the very highest, if they make it unin- 
teresting, are bad. Yet how great a proportion of the sermons one hears, 
—however deserving in other respects,—are utterly devoid of the grand 
quality, interest. The sermons are able, well-thoaght, and well-written 
compositions, but they are very dry. Yet Sydney Smith’s saying of li- 
terature in general holds especially good of pulpit literature, that 
every style is good, except the tiresome. We believe that church is 
the only place where ple do not listen to what is said to them. 
“I like so much,” said the labouring man in Southey’s Doctor, “ to 
go to church on Sanday: whea the sermon begins [ lean back in 
the corner, and lay up my legs, and think of nothing.”’ We sympathise 
with that poor man. It is the clergyman’s business to make his sermon 
such that while it is going on no one shall be able to “ think of nothing.” 

There are two things which from our earliest youth have in our mind 
stood out together as equally desirable, and in the nature of things 
equally impossible. The one is, to bring matters to such a poiat that it 
shall be possible to get out of our snug warm bed on a cold winter morn- 
ing without a very great effort; the other is, that the service of the 
Church should be made such that it shall not be tiresome to be present 
at it. We believe that in the case of men in general the most insuffera- 
bly tedious and wearisome hours they have ever spent, have been many 
of those which they have spent at church. 

As to the prayers of our Anglican ritual, no doubt they are very beau- 
tiful, though with a calm scholarly beauty which makes no impression 
u hil or ducated people. There are likewise by far too 
maoy of them ; and we are persuaded that if the trath were told, most 
of our readers have experienced that sense of relief we used to feel in 
our youth, when our worthy pastor and master of those days reached 
that prayer of St. Chrysostom which signified that the long service was 
nearly over. We are not going to say anything of the devotional part 
of the Church service; because we fear that no beauty aad no brevity 
will ever make that portion of it interesting except to the sincerely de- 
vout ; an| there we must leave the matter. But there is another part 
of the usual public worship which we really think need not be so horri- 
bly tedious as it is in most cases,—we mean the sermon. When Edward 
Irving published a volume of discourses, instead of designating them by 
the usual name of sermons, he preferred to describe them on his title- 
page as Orations ; mentioning as his reason the well-ascertained fact, that 
there is something in the very name of sermon that makes people grow 
pov and that suggests dulness, yawning, and tediousness to the last 

legree. 

e quite believe that in the nature of things it is properly impossible 
to render serious instruction as interesting as light amusement. Dis- 
guise it as we can, work will never be made so attractive as play. Boys 
are instantly aware when it is intended to benefit them u the _ 
text of amusing them ; and the revulsion is instant and complete. ben 
Dr, Chalmers said that the thing which above all others has tended to 
make Robinson Orusce such a favourite book with boys is, that no book 
combines to such a degree instruction with amusemeat, he made a state- 
ment just as absurd and false as if he had said that black was white. 
But while we admit ail this, we believe that the pill may be gilded so 
far, and that sermons need uot be nauseous as medicines are, and never 
to be listened to bat by a conscivus effort and as an irksome task. 

He would be a benefactor of his race who should sugceed in laying down 
a code of rales, by obeying which men of ordinary ability might succeed 
in preparing and — sermons, which should be interesting to an 
ordiuary congregation, at the same time characterised by sense 
aad good taste. These two ends have hardly ever been attained together. 
There are numbers of sensible and correct preachers, whom no one can 
listen to for tea minutes without becoming aware of that peculiar prick- 
ing of the veins, and dispusition to fidget uneasily, which are associated 
with the last degree of weariness, There is really such a thing as acu/e 
tediousness, Aud of the mach smaller number of pulpit orators who 
succeed systematically in keeping the attention of their congregations 
thoroughly alive from the ning to the ead of their discourses, most, 
if not all, deal to a great degree in what may be termed clap-trap. 
Their sermoas are often outrageously revolting to men of refined taste, 
or filled with views which are extravagant and absurd. It isa great 

to get an entire congregation to listen with interested attention trom 
first to last of a sermon ; but this end be attained at too considera- 
ble an expense. One can easily think of various expedients that would 
for a time attract a crowd, and to get it to gaze stupidly for an hour. 
A person from America preached sometime since in some dissenting 
meeting-house in this country, arrayed in skins and feathers as an Ludiaun 
chief, He was described as a war-chief of the S biogoroth 8, 
and vast crowds, with visions of scalping-knives and wampum-belts, 
came to hear him, till it was understood that he was only a porter at a 
steamboat wharf on the Mississippi, and that his strange attire would 
have excited much more surprise ia bis native place thaa it did at Man- 
chester. A small boy of nine or ten years old was advertised to preach 
in a large building in Glasgow ; and to the disgrace of that town some 
three or four th d crowded to hear him on more occasions 
than one. An individual calling himself the Angel Gabriel, held large 
assemblages of the Modern Athenians in breathless attention by preach- 
ing with a trumpet in his hand, which he sounded at the ead of each pa- 
ragraph of bis sermon. The usaal tedium of a church would be dissi- 
pated were the officiating clergyman to turn a somersault at intervals. 
Any wretched mouotebank like Mr. Henry Ward Beecher of New York, 
may keep attention alive by shrieks aad yells, rushings about his plat- 
form, imitations of the Yankee soufile or the gibberish of Cockayne,—ia 
short, by degrading the pulpit beneath the level of the stage of a minor 














theatre. But the question is, how many a man, without sinking the | part 


clergyman, the scholar, and the gentleman,— without becoming a batloon 
or a melodramatic actor,— without eccentricity in the choice of texts and 
topics, in illustration or gesture,—make a sermon as interesting and at- 
tractive as in the natare of things religious instruction can be made. 

There is one obvious rule which is very generally violated : a preacher 
should take some pains to make his meaning intelligible. Many a cler- 
gyman who would not think of giving orders to his man-servant in terms 
which that person could not by possibility understand, is yet accustomed 
every to address a rustic congregation in discourses which would 
be just as intelligible @ « if they were preached in Hebrew. Leta 
preacher be direct and straightforward : let him avoid 














—=:!_ 
bat every preacher has not the faculty which enables him to use this 

arm. Comparisons drawn from daily life are a tower of force. And wa 

strongly recommend to all young clergymen whose pulpit manner ig nog 
= hopelessly formed, the reading of a good deal of 


point. A man who has brought himself to 

tomes of old Theology, or even in the more flimsy popular theological 
literature of the day, forgets that the human race in general takes no jg. 
terest in such things ; and fancies that when producing thought which he 
knows or thinks would interest Aimself, he is all right. He is far 
taken! Who reads Theology by choice? Ask the publisher of ordi 
sermons. Let the preacher, then, make himself familiar with the 

of thought and style which people read because attracted and interested 
by it. We do not say that he should take that for his model, or imitatg 
it in any way. Bat let him see there what sort of pabulum suits the 
common appetite ; and let him aim at making his sermoas if possible ag 
easy and pleasant to be listened to as that is tobe read. We believe that 
the main cause why sermons are so dull is that their writers do not se- 
riously set it as a worthy aim to make them interesting. Most 
ers—if we except those whose end is simply to cover their paper with the 
least possible trouble—aim at pl of treatment, at elegance of 
style, at scholarly tone and fiaish,—all ends quite apart from the great 
end of interest. If interest were systematically made the great object of 
endeavour ; if clergymen remembered that uoless they get their 
gation to listen to them, they might as well not preach at all,—we are 
convinced, with average talent and average industry on the preacher's 
part, there would be fewer dry sermons and fewer sleepers in church. 
Fraser's Magazine. 





TRAVELS AT HOME. 
A REVIEW OF “a MONTH IN YORKSHIRE.” 

It is Mr. Walter White’s custom, apparently, to spend part of every 
summer in a walking tour, and to publish an account of it afterwards 
This is certainly the third volume of the kind which he has published with. 
in the last two or three years. One of its predecessors celebrated Corn- 
wall—a second, the Tyrol—and the present work is devoted to the com 
memoration of an excursion in Yorkshire. We are glad that Mr. White 
has returned to his native country, not only because it is far less well 
known to Englishmen than most of the great playgroands of Earope, bat 
also because a man who travels at home has opportunities of studying the 
pursuits, character, and condition of the popalation, which are not to be 
had in foreign countries. It is, moreover, not an inconsiderable comfort 
that Mr. White does not exact too mach from us. He travels in a quiet oie 
through districts where authors need hope and readers need fear no 
ventures whatever. Glaciers and precipices, rarefied air and awful paths, 
where “ a single false step would,” &c. &c., happily are not to be foand 
in Cornwall or Yorkshire. It is with a feeling of gratitade that we re- 
cord the fact that Mr. White walked on an average only twelve or four 
teen miles a day, and that he never attained to thirty miles. His book 

sists of a straightforward pleasant account of the places that he saw 

and the people that he met with ; and though he has nothing very 
strange or new to tell, there is an easy, gentle, and continuous interest 
about it which carries on the reader very pleasantly from a to 
end. We are, however, bound to say that the book is open to cri 
in two or three respects. Three hundred and eighty-one pages are surel 
rather more than space enough to record the small incidents of a moath’s 
excursion, and there is perceptible at many ‘points an under-current of 
vanity which, though harmless enough, Would be better away, It is not 
altogether desirable to publish in one book the compliments which a 
stranger paid to another publication from the same pen, or to record the 
fact that a chance companion insisted on paying for a glass of ale for the 
author, and expressed his willingness to do twice as much for the plea- 
sure of hearing him talk. These, however, are easily curable faults. 
With a good deal of compression and a little self-command, Mr. White 
might write a curious and valuable book of travels ia Eagland. He has 
one odd qualification for sach an undertaking. We know not what bis 
profession may be, but be has an acquaintance with ancient records which 
appears to us to be the result of something more than antiquarian whim, 

which enables him tu give some curious information to his reader 
about various places which he has occasion to mention. 

Mr. White’s route in his travels lay along the coast from Hull to 
Whitby. Thence he turned inland by the North Riding moors, and crossed 
the county till he reached Brough, in Westmoreland. From Brough he 
passed down the West Riding to Skipton, and after visiting Wharfdale 
and other parts in that neighbourhood, made bis way to York. His 
course from this point wm ed on railways, and his tour concluded, un- 
romantically enough, with an inspection of several of the great manufac 
turing towns, The whole flowlof the story is so equable, and so little 
varied by anything at all approaching to incident, that it is rather hard 
to pick out anythiog which illustrates its general tone. Mr. White keeps 
throughout an eye on the condition of population, and he seems to 
have found them particularly comfortable and contented for the most 
= They usually earned either fifteen shillings a week, or nine shil- 

ings and their food, and they preferred Yorkshire to emigration. The 
cliffs at Flamborough H and at Scarborough, and the geology of 
Whitby, appeared as remarkable to Mr. White as they do to most ; 
but he succeeded in a one or two features not quite so 
to the world at large. re are many Methodists near Whitby, and 
their hymns must be curious, to judge from the specimens given by Mr. 
White. Here, for iustance, is an account of the “ Railway to Heaven,” 
writtea in perfect good faith :— 

Of trath divine the rails are made, 

And on the Rock of laid ; 

The rails are fixed in irs of love, 

Firm as the throne of God above. 


About a hundred years or so 

Wesley and others said they'd go, 

A carriage Mercy did provide, 

That Wesley his friends might ride. 


Whitby, it appears, is a great place for fossils, and especially for am 
monites, which abound in the neighbourhood, and which, aceording tos 
local tradition, are remains of snakes turned miraculously into stone by 
St. Hilda. Jet also comes principally from this neighbourhood. It 
dug out of the cliffs by men who give themselves up to that gambling 
mode of life, and is worked up inte ornaments in the town. It may & 
cut with a kaife, being of about the same consistency with 
pitch. Its nature and origin are unknown. The jet-diggers are Califor 
nians on a small scale. Mr. White saw a party of men at work whoby 
found nothing in eleven weeks. Sometimes a single day’s work will 
repay them for an expenditure of six month’s labour, Mr. White go 
on his quiet bat rather prosy way from Whit by to Stockton, and finally 
to Darlington. There were alum-works aad various other matters @ 
the road, which are just worth reading about if the reader has nothing 
better to do, but there is only one incident in the book which seems 
us much worth remembering. Falling in with a set of miners, Mr. White 
took occasion to suggest to them that, if a man spent all his earnings, 

tered little whether they were large or small, whereupon he 
to his and our great satisfaction, the following intensely English retort 
—* Look here, lad, I'd rather ’arn fifty shillings a week and ‘oe 
right off into that pond there, than ’ara fifteen to keep.” With all i 
improvidence, there is something eminently bold and vigorous ia the 
— 4 the work, and not the wages, is the important feature 
© @ man’s 

Mr. White's interstitial journeys by railroad make his course 4 little 
complicated, but after some deviations he got into that outlying and lit 
Ule-known region where the three counties of York, Darham, and Wet 
morelaad meet. The great mass of the tourists who go to the } : 
England go to the Lakes, but to the east of that region there lies a dit 
trict which ought to have far greater attractions for them if they wet? 

and not of points of vie 

the very most 

Wharfdale are 
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They are tgra up by cylinders w 
fibres suitaWle for weav 


into coats. It is said that the nastiest sort of rags are used for this pu 


Old worsted stockiags are rather a superior article, bat there is 

‘an uncontradicted rumour that the “ begrimed cotton wads with which 
i « ionally used. 

The best quality of cloth thus made is worth 10s. a yard, the worst 1s, 


h 





stokers and engine teaters wipe their 


The use of this pleasing product is so universal in the district that 


ing the principal place of export for the north of Enrope. | have read of. Although all but lost by the overwhelming weight of her 
Antwerp being P oe ith blunt teeth, and then retwisted ‘nto | burden, yet she preferred the risk of Seatastion with all her brave crew, 
ing, which are ultimately made into cloth and so | :ather than secure her own safety by sacrificing for ever her precious 


r- |charge. Surely for all this the Agamemnon and her gallant Captain 
Preedy deserve especial mention ; and the Gorgon also and her scientific, 
zealous and devoted Capt. Dayman, who passed on deck his intensely 
anxious days and sleepless nights, that he might pilot in safety his con- 
sort, the Niagara, to ber desired destination. 


a “ To these noble fellows and their comrades; to Bright and Wood- 


aaker who once appeared clad in Gloucestershire broadcloth was sur- | house, and their associates who bore a part with them in their great 
Seiad, and his coat was felt by the admiring workmen. “ Hey, look | work ; to all—even to the humblest man in those anxious and earnest 
at that, now! There’s a bit of real cloth. We never saw the like be- | crews—we feel proud in sayiog—what they will be equally proud to 


fore.” What wouid Mr. Carlyle say to this? 


hear. ‘Britons, your countrymen say to you—you have done your duty. 


If Mr. White wishes to bring out a pleasant, amusing book every year, | You and your American brothers have accomplished a great work ; and 


to be forgotten when the year is past, be is entirely in the right path ; 
put if he wishes for anything more permanent he ought to remember the 
Sibyl. His present publication is exactly like draught bitter beer— 


pleasant, refreshing, and wholesome, but rather small. 


———=>__ 


MONOLOGUES IN THE METROPOLIS. 


To a Frenchman who surveys London life there is nothing more puz- 


gling than the strong and permanent predil 


you will go down together, band-in-hand to posterity, immortal benefac- 
tors of mankind |’ 

“And, gentlemen, if America has reason to feel enthusiastic at the 
successful completion of this great enterprize, how much more reason 
have we, the sons of Great Britain, to rejoice? To both nations it will 
be ef inestimable value, by more closely uniting us. It will inevitably 
increase our mutual esteem—give new impulse to science and knowledge ; 
and in short, the imagination cannot venture to measure its limits. But 





tion of the resp 


classes for that species of amusement to which, for want of definite term, 
the word “ Entertainment” in a restricted sense is applied. Why should 


people go night after night to hear one gentleman talk and sing, or 
gentleman and 


grouping to heighten the illusion? Histrionic art may not, indeed, 
in a ver. 
grotee oa excitement far beyond that which is caused by 
or flippant anecdote of the most lished 1 
cient as he ma 
sent a series of i per 
by no incident. The most 
real drama as a collection of photographs in separate frames is below 
grand historical picture. 





lat, 





lady sing and talk, when they have the opportunity of vi- 
siting theatres, where an interesting story is represented in action by 
a company of artists, with all the expedients of scenery, costume, and 


flourishing condition ; but an indifferent troop of actors can 
the pert song 
P gist, who, profi- 
be in the delineation of character, can at best only pre- 

g ted by no plot, and developed 
dramatic “ Entertainment” is as far below the 


to us nationally, it increases a handred-fold the solid power and inflaence 
of our glorious Empire, It is the great link in a chain that will bring the 
remotest member into instant contact with the directing head. That 
very fluid, probably, which quicker than the lightning conveys the 
thought of man from the brain to the extreme of the human body ; taat 
wonderful fluid which passes along the slender wires silently, myste- 
riously, more rapid than light, yet under the coatrol of science, will flash 
to the ends of the world, the wants, the feelings, and the mandates of the 
Heart at home. It has been said that the roll beat of the British 
drums do not cease from the rising to the setting sun. Should unhappily 


be 


Madison, Louisville, Buffalo, Ottawa, 
nectady, and other places. 


About this time the firemen began to gather in the neighbourhood of 
the Crystal Palace for their grand torchlight parade ; bat the center (cen- 
tre?) of interest for the time being was at the Park, where a very excellent 
exhibition of fireworks, volunteered for the occasion, was given. Here a 
multitude like the sands of the sea had gathered—no such crowd of people 
was ever seen before at any one point in the city. The whole epace in 
front of the City Hall, across Broadway and Nassau streets, and down 
the side streets as far as a glimpse of the exhibition could be had, was 
instinct with life. The pieces were set off in rapid succession, and for 
an hour kept up a very tolerable representation of an eruption of Vesa- 
vius. The crowning item was a design covering the whole front of the 
on Hall, representing the ships laying the cable, with the mottoes 
“ God bas been with us; to Him be all the glory,” and “ The last naval 
engagement between Columbia and Britannia—a tie.” It included also 
several allegorical figures and emblems. This piece was hailed with the 
most enthusiastic cheers by the one hundred thousand audience ia the 
immediate vicinity. During this exhibition, the illumination of Broad- 
way was taking effect ; half of the prominent edifices on the street were 
lighted up ; some were almost a perfect blaze of fire ; some by special gas 
pipes laid for the occasion ; some by coloured lanterns ; some by varie- 
gated lamps, and some by immense transparencies—altogether making 
an effect entirely indescribable. This illumination continued for two 
hours, during which time the street was even more densely thronged than 
in the daytime, and everybody seemed to be delighted both with the oc- 
casion and its observance. The fine torch-light procession of the Fire 
Department appropriately closed the day. For this there was a great 
turnout of stalwart men and handsomely decorated apparatus. The effect 
of the torches reviving and mingling with the fading fires of the earlier 
illumination, was very fine, and drew warm plaudits from the crowd of 





Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Sche- 





occasion arise, one flash through that cord would cause, at the same mo- 
ment throughout the earth, those drums to beat to arms in defence of our 
country ! ut may that never be! May a through that 
Atlantic cord be one of Peace and Good-will to Man!” 


Resolved, 1st. That the successful completion of the Atlantic Telograph 
marks an epoch in haman 


P 8 who had lingered until the sun rose in London this morning 
to 4 the finale of the Telegraph jubilee in New York.—N. Y. Tribune, 


The grand demonstration yesterday in commemoration of the Atlantic 
Telegraph was, in all respects, a most brilliant and gratifying event. 
High as the anticipations of the public were, the splendour of the cele- 


, of unsurpassed interest and grandeur, is @ | bration must have greatly exceeded all that was expected of it. Nothing 
If the taste for “Entertainments” were a mere passing caprice it | signal triumph ot the skill, science, and energy of the two great nations it | was wanting to render it all that such an occasion should be. The weather 
might be accounted for like freaks in general. As now and then, in the unites, and the harbinger of incalculable bl-ssings to them and to mankind 


course of the summer, people will prefer an uncomfortable pic nic on the | Seeonded by Mr. Young, editor of the Albion, and adopted. proved golden, clear and bright, but not oppressively hot, a pure Au- 


damp grass to an excellent dinner placed on a convenient table, eo may 
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we conceive a transient fancy to see one actor do the the work of five or 
are as proper to a fiddle as two to a bow, but never- 
's one string was attractive ia its day. The “ athome” 
of the late Mr. Mathews only took place once a year, and lasted but for 
afew wecks. Of the modern “ Entertainment,” on the other hand, per- 


six. Four strings 
theless Paganini 


manence seems to be an essential attribute. While the ni 


other at various theatres ; 
remains hanged and 2 
lief that popular favour is necessarily unstable. 


bat the 
I» 


hi 





If we set aside Mr. Albert Smith’s “ Ascent of Mont Blanc” as being 
rather a descriptive era pag ag illustrated by song and anecdote, 
. Beverley’s pencil, than as an 

“ Entertainment” strictly so called, we canaot avoid the conviction that 
all the “ Entertainers” who have distinguished themselves in London for 
the last season or two would have been much more worthily occupied as 
Jar theatrical establishments than as mimics in “ halls” and 

There is fine high-comedy finish in Mrs. Reed’s impersona- 
tions ; but why have the finish without the comedy? Why should a de- 
ep to the flimsiness of the mate- 
t it not be supposed that we are cen- 
suring Mrs. Reed, or any other proficient in the “ entertaining” art. The 
lady fa question is remarkable for a combination of the most varied na- 
tural gifts with the most varied accomplishments, and while “ Eatertain- 
ment” is in vogue, her “ Popular !llustrations” are entitled to occupy 
the bighest rank among popular amusements. But we cannot help re- 
form of reorvation, 
the drama, as the 
love for frivolity in the matter of amusement 
The “ Entertainment” appeals to no 
sympathy ; it exhibits no social collision ; it stereotypes every charac- 
ier ; it overlooks all that is serious and important in humanity; it has 
a sneer for everything that is sublime; it exalts everything that is 


and pictorially illustrated by Mr. 


actors at re 
“ galleries.’ 


cided talent prove attractive in 
rial on which it is employed ? 


we i 


garding the great importance att this p 

and the comparatively small importance attached to 
indication of a growin 
scarcely to be matched in any age. 





trifling. It is not only of the earth earthy, but its earthiness wears th 
most unpoetical aspect. The 


young of the present day and everything like a lofty aspiration. 
Strange to say, the ringleaders in the adoration 


even greater force to the “ Entertainment.” Ifthe assumption of cha 
racter be sinful, surely Mr. Woodin, who b twenty per g 


five mioutes, must be in a frightful state of reprobation. If the ado 





then are the generalit 
than the generality of, 


gove 


name of “ play.””—London paper, August 7. 
oo 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH: MEETING OF BRITISH 
RESIDENTS. 


The Meeting of Monday evening, alluded to elsewhere editorially, was 


called to order at eight o’clock by votin: 


Edward M. Archibald, Esq. 
H.B.M.’s Consul, into the Chair. 


r. 


C. Beales, President of the St. 
and addressed the Meeting nearly in these words. 


“ Gentlemen,—In ting myself before you, at the request of the 
the first Resolution, I cannot help capeesin my re- 


he ho- 


Committee, to offer 
gtet that so many abler 
nour has been 


t 
than myself have been passed over. 
upon me owing to the position [ accidental 


hold, rather than to my fitness for the task. However, I throw myself 
on your kindness and forbearance, as it is not my intention very long to 


er 24 our time. 

“ We have been requested to meet here, gentlemen, as sons of the Old 
Country, to express 

the almost miraculous 
has tted man to achieve in our day. 1 need not sa 
this event has been hailed in this country, 


great work. Throughout the len 
given them such an ovation as 


less obstacles of nature ? 

“In distributing their 
taken a little too much credit 
this, as you all know it is not the character of our 


en a who bave upon all —— nobly refused to appropriate 


rage for * Eatertainments ”’ belongs, in 
short, to that worship of petty reality which seems to stand between the 


frivolity —the high- 
priests in the service of the punny Baal—are the Puritans. There is not 
one rational objection to the drama that is not applicable with 


n 
ption 
of female babiliments by the male, and vice versd, be an abomination, 

of entertainments infinitely more abominable 
plays, and poor Mr. Woodin, when he puts on 
flaxen ringlets aud a lady's ball-dress, is proved, on a second count, to 
be the worst of delinquents. As for the vague charge of worldliness 
which is often brought against the stage, the atmosphere of the higher 
drama is a purely spiritual region compared with the crass, earth-ex- 
haled fog that belongs to the entertainment. Bat the mass of men are 
by words, not principle ; and as Archbishop Sancroft would 
not have serupled to deprive James IL. of his royal power, provided he 
could have allowed him to retain the name of “ King,” so the modera 
Puritan patronizes the “ Eatertainment,” because it does not bear the 


ibald prefaced the proceedings 
by a few appropriate remarks, acknowledging the honour done him, and 
briefly stated the object for which they bad been called together. Dr. J. 


George's Society, proposed the first Resolution, 


our sympathies, our joy, and our congratulations, at 
success of the great work which Divine Providence 
with what en- 

how they have 
honoured, and are about to honour, those who have been the doers of this 
and breadth of the land there has been 
most victorious Geoerals have never 
received ; and, indeed, what General has ever gained so glorious a vic- 
tory, so beneficial to the human race, as these men who have been victo- 
tious over what were considered impossibilites—over the almost resist- 


praise, perbaps our American friends may have 
to themselves. Yet I hardly like to say 


cousins to think much 
Of themselves! But, however this may be, we have met here to offer 


Cur most cordial congratulatiens and record our sincere admiration of 
the indomitable will and energy of Cyrus Field, without whom I believe 
me do justice to those 


credit, and have earnestly and 
associates. We have 


The next Resolution was proposed by the Rev. Dr. Thompson, Chaplain 
A the ay Andrew's Society, seconded by Robert Cruickshank, Esq., and 
op 
Resolved, 2d. That we hail the Atlantic Telegraph as the friend of Commerce, 
of Liberty, of Civilization, and of Peace, rejoicing in the anticipation that, under 
po dann of God, it will bind closer together the hearts of the two kindred 
ons. 


ts occupied | 24" 
by the “ run” of a successful drama are enumerated by units, the “ Eu- 
tertainer” counts bis performances by hundreds. Plays are brought 
out, withdrawn, and forgotten ; managerial dynasties succeed each 
entertainment, save ia a few details, 
a practical refutation of the be- 


The Hon. Judge Clerke proposed the third Resolution, which was se- 
— by Richard Bell, Exq., ex-President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
an ‘opted. 
Resolved, 3d. That while all who promoted and co-operated in this mighty 
a deserve the highest commendations from the civil zed world, we 
would especially record ovr grateful admiration of the self-reliance and perseve- 
rance with which Cyrus W. Field eminently, with his associate Directors, urged 
forward the work through its darkest hours of doubt, difficulty, and disappoint- 
ment ; also of the genius, skiil, and devoted ifested by the d 
and other officers, and the respective crews of the Niagara, Agamemnon, Gor- 
in, , and Porcupine, as well as by the men of practical science asso- 
ciated with them in this graad achievement. 
W. Miles, Esq., President of the St. David's Society, proposed, and Edward 
F. Ward, Esq., seconded the next Resolution, also adopted 
Resolved, 4th. That this achievement being of profound interest to us who 
are closely connected by ties of blood and descent with the mother country, 
(with which we are thas brought into i t tion), we 
heartily unite with the citizens of New York, in the joy this t event has 
awakened, and will join with them in the public ceremonies intended for its 
celebration. 
Thomas D. Middleton, Esq., followed, the Resolution that he proposed 
being seconded by Robert Bage, Esq., and adopted. 


Resolved, 5th. That copies of these Resolutions be presented to om w. 
Pield, to the Directors of the Company, to Capt. Hudson, of the U.S. ship 
ae to the ders of the 














Niagara, en Preedy, of H. M. . tl 
other vessels of H. M. service employed, to Messrs. Everett & Bright, and to the 
Mayor of this city, and that the same be published in the daily and respective 
Da papers in the city, and in the London Times. 


Edward Walker, Esq., also presented a Resolution, recommending a 
Grand Ball to be given early in October, in honour of the occasion, and 
furthermore that a Committee be a to carry the Resolutions into 
effect.—The Rev. Mr. Jones, of the Mariners’ Church, then addressed the 
Meeting ; and the Chairman brought the proceedings to a close, after 
three hearty cheers had been given for the President of the United 
States, at the suggestion of Robert Baoch, Esq., H. B. M.’s Consul for 
North and South ina—the same token of regard for Queen Victoria 
having been vociferously reiterated at an early perio] of the evening. 
atte coneenee 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CELEBRATION. 

The grandest celebration ever seen in the city of New York occupied 
fhe public attention a afternoon and evening. It would be im- 
possible to give, within the space to which we are restricted, anything 
like a detailed account of the various manifestations of joy for the suc- 
cess of the effort to unite Europe and America, indulged in by the en- 
thusiastic ple of this city. Busi was, by i consent, 
almost entirely suspended, except such as seemed to be necessary to add 
to the celebration itself. The day was one of the finest we have had 
this season ; a little warm, but not oppressive ; a clear sky for most of 
the time, bat clouding up at sunset, so that the evening was one parti- 
cularly well calculated to show the illumination and fireworks, which 
rendered it memorable. For days previous, there had been an extraor- 
dinary inflax of strangers from all parts of the country, and all the 
hotels and other places where lodgings could be obtained were crowded 
to excess. Perbaps from fifty to one hundred thousand persons came in 
from the surrounding places, beside as many more from Brooklyn during 
the time of the festivities. At an early hour of the day, way from 
the Battery to Madison square was thronged with people seeking eligible 
places to watch the procession, or stadying the emblems and ornaments 


e 





route. 
The official ceremonies commenced at Trinity Church. This beautiful 
edifice was decorated in the most elaborate and tasteful manner inside 
and out. Evergreens of all varieties and the most exquisite flowers 
were twined all over the interior, and festooned into mottoes and appro- 
priate devices, such as “ Gi: to God io the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” Beside these there was a magnificent 
floral cross of white roses and lilies resting upon a cushion of scarlet 
flowers. While a chime was rung upon the bells, a procession of the 
clergy marched in at the grand doorway and proceeded with the exer- 
cises prepared for the occasion, including some of the best music in the 
ritual, and closing with an address from Bishop Doane of New Jersey. 
The next point of public attraction was Broadway. This most magni- 
ficent street in the world (?) exhibited, for five miles, gratifying evidences 
of the enthusiasm called forth by the great event of the age. Transpa- 
rencies, allegorical, historical, and imaginative designs, were lavisbly 
shown on either side, frequently amounting to what might be deemed 
absurd extravagance, but all partaking strongly of the bopeful element 
of peace and good will between the nations just united. For the accom- 
modation of the countless number of spectators, temporary balconies 
were erected all along the street, windows were rented out at enormous 
prices, and even the rovfs of the highest buildings were crowded by the 
anxious multi 
Shortly after 2 o'clock the military and civic procession started from 
the Battery, and marched up the gayly-decorated street. This procession 
was very good so far asthe military were concerned, and creditable in 
its civic display, although not so strong in this point as had been ex- 
pected. A number of trades were represented, such as printers, tele- 
pb operators, ink-makers, bell-makers, agricultural im t manu- 
acturers, the express business, butchers, milkmen, sailors, and others. 
The procession was about two hours in passing the City Hall. At the 
Crystal Palace, which immense edifice was crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity, ya nn me ely we yy eee se 
— ey ey ty yrus W. Field, Capt. Preedy, 
of the Agamemnon, Capt. Hudson, of the Niagara, Captains Dayman, Ald- 
bam, and others, and to Mr. W. E. Everett and Mr. Woodhouse. 
Dudley Field, Esq., delivered an oration on the history of the Atlantic 
Telegraph eae the observance closed with music and prayer. 
Daring the day Mr. Field received by telegraph a congratulatory mes- 
sage from and ia this country (on this continent? we are not 
yet annexed) from Governors, Mayors and otbers in St. Jobns, N. F., St. 





tumnal day ; the public enthusiasm was at the highest ; there was no- 
thing in the celebration itself calculated to excite an antagonistic feel- 
ing, and all the arrangements having been admirably well planned, the 
entire programme of the day was perfectly carried out, The mili 
display was one of the largest and finest that has ever been witn 
here, and the exhibition of fireworks in front of the City Hall was of un- 
exampled magnificence and brilliancy, and the day’s proceedings closed 
with a display poculiar to New York—the torch-light procession of the 
Fire Companies—which no other city in the world could equal, because 
none other has so numerous a body of firemen. There was one other show, 
too, which only New York could make, and that was the superb specta- 
cle presented by the shipping dressed in their gay flags, Liverpool ma: 
possibly contain as great a number of ships, but she posnesses no suc 
advantages for exhibiting them as New York does, in her jong stretches 
of river frontage. The City literally overflowed with visitors, and the 
entire length of Broadway, from the Battery to its intersection with Fifth 
Avenue, a distance of 34 miles, was crammed with a surging, yet patient 
and well-behaved multitude. No disorders occurred during the day to 
mar the general hilarity and good feeling, and, to crown the occasion, 
and leave nothing to be desired, a despatch was received during the day, 
from the European end of the cable, to assure us that it was in perfect 
working order. 

From the immense number of dispatches received from various parts 
of the country, it will be seen that the — generally commemorated, 
but it was in New York alone that the demonstrations at all —_—— 
mated to the greatness of the event which they were intended to glorify. 
N. Y¥. Times, Ibid. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE ORATION OF DUDLEY D. FIELD, ESQ. 

* * It were long to tell how the government and people of 
Newfoundland nurtured this enterprise in its commencement—bow 

have stood by it through its various fortunes till its triumphant consum- 
mation. That vast island, projected into the North Atlantic, lifting 








displayed from a thousand public and private buildings on the line of | Lord 


above the sea its cliffs of everlasting and immovable rock, beckoning, as 

it were, to Europe, seems framed by Providence for one of the pillars of 
that cable which is to bind the two continents together. Its broad inte- 
rior, baffling the explorer, its cold and gloomy morasses, its dark and 
frowning headlands, its deep and tranquil bays, and seaboards immeasur- 
able, take not such hold of the imagination as its support of that won- 
drous line whicb, lost forever to human eyes, is to be the highway of 
thought between the old world and the new. Take the map and see 

where the civilized pettigns of the two approach nearest to 

each other. Two islaids stand there face to face. The highlands of 
_ Trinity answer to the highlands of Valentia, Between them rolls the 
stormiest sea of all the world save one. Itis the gateway through which 

pass the icebergs from the Pole. Once a year, and sometimes for forty 

days together, a continuous field of ice moves down from the north at the 

rate of two or three miles the hour. But far beneath there is tranquil 

water and an even surface. The plummet bas sounded a)! that sea, and 

found at an average depth of about two miles a nearly level bottom, 

covered with the smallest sea shells, which must bave been deposited in 

the lapse of ages, and fallen through the still waters as the snow falls 

through the still air. 

** * * All things being now ready, the first attempt to lay the cable 
was made, as you all know, in August, 1857, There bad been assembled, 
in the harbour of Valentia, three ships of the English and two of the 
American Navy. There was the Agamemnon, recent from the fires ot the 
Crimean war ; she had borne the flag of the English Admiral over the 
waters of the Euxine, she had now lain her armament aside, and taken 
the burden of balf the coil. for the laying of which she will be hereafter 
more famous than if she had forced the harbour of Sevastopol ; there was 
the Niagara, the largest ship of our Navy, made for the heaviest cannon 
of naval warfare, her armour never yet put on, but laden instead with 
the American half of the precious burden ; there were the two attending 
ships, the Leopard and the , and the Cyclops, surveying ship, 
just returned from the verification of Lieut. Berryman’s soundings. The 
Lieutenant of Ireland bad come to wish them God-epeed in the 
name of bis sovereign and her people. Every promised success ; 
and as the great ships moved out of the barbour, the highlands of Valen- 
tia shone brightly in the morning’s sun, while behind them the grand old 
mountains about Killarney towering above the lakes, those miracles of 

to smile and beckon the ships westward. For the ex- 
nation it seemed as if the inanimate mass were conscious of 
great act about to be performed, and looked impatient towards the 
west, which it bad faced in silence since the world began, but to which it 
was soon to speak in tones inaudible to human ears, yet signifying the 
thoughts and wishes of men. 

The expedition, thus prosperously began, was however doomed to sad- 
den disappointment ; for, on the fourth day out, the cable parted, and 
ip np agen Oe eae yy 

* * * * Qn the 17th July (1858) the squadron from 
Queenstown for the third time. As they passed Cape Clear into the 
Western Ocean they parted company, but such is the accuracy of modern 
navigation that though there was no earthly map or mark to guide them, 
yet steering by the compass and the marks in the heavens, one after the 
otber, all arrived at the appointed rendezvous in mid-ocean. 

On the 29th of July the two great ships took their places at a short 
distance from each other ; a strong bawser them together, the 
end of the cable which the Niagara bore was carried to the 
and there spliced to the end of hers ; it was then lowered into the sea, 
and the ships moved, each towards its own country, at first creeping 
slowly till the cable bad sunk far down, and then faster to a speed of five 
or six miles an bour. 

Let us glance for a moment at the Agamemnon on her homeward track. 
She suffered severe weather, and more than once the cable was in ex- 
treme peril. Once, in order to remove a defect in the coil, it was neces- 
tary to stop the ship, the most dangerous thing of all, for the experience 
of the two former trials had shown that the iusatiable sea will neither 
give back what it bas received nor allow the supply to cease. But a 
good Providence watched over the ship, and on the Sth of August she 
came safely to land. 

Let us now retarn to our own Niagara and ber faithful attendant. The 
Gorgon, herself a ship of 1,100 tons—though but a boat by the side of the 
Niagara—led the way, because the compasses of the latter were affected by 
the cable, and the great ship followed close bebind. Never was —— 
tor more vigilant than Capt. Dayman. His observations went on by da 
and by night ; as ove heavenly body went down and another arose, b 
instruments were directed to rising luminary, and he never swerved 





Jobn, N. B., Halifax, Montreal, Hamilton, Sackville, Kingston. Prescott, 
Portland, Brandon, Wheeling, Baltimore, New Orleans, Milwaukee, 


trom the shortest line along the great arc of the circle to the bead of 
Trinity Bay. The Niagara steered by the Gorgon. Her machinery 
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worked with the utmost regularity, never stopping for an instant, and 
her officers dod men were as exact as the machinery. Silence, as far as 
possible, was enforced, and such light was kept that at night she ap- 
peared to the Gorgon to be illuminated. 

Who can tell what anxious suspense there was in that ship as each hour, 
as each day passed on, increasing the chances of success, streagthening 
the hopeful, restoring the despondent—what sleepless eyes, what beating 
hearts were there? As the great ships went on, from the moment whea 
they disappeared from each other below the horizon, messages were coa- 
staatly interchanged—ship answered to ship as the hours bore them far- 
ther apart and nearer their destination. I scarcely know a dialogue more 
affecting than that which was held between the Niagara and Agamemnon on 
this last voyage. At length, on the morniag of the 4th of August, under 
as bright a sky as ever smiled on a great achievement, the headlands of 
Trinity Bay rose above the sea directly before them. There came to meet 
them and be their pilot into their desired haven another Eaglish ship, 
the Poreupine, whose Captain, Otter, had so carefully surveyed and so 
closely watched, that he bad not only found all the channels, but had sta- 
tioned boats to mark the narrowest, and that the ships might be seen far 


fruitful maxims in our hearts. [Cheers] Let our governments be con- 
siderate in their resolutions. Let the orators and writers of one country 
comment upon the institutions, the policy, and the tendencies of the | 
other in a candid and gentle spirit. t the negotiators of bovh ap- | 
proach the adjustment of disputed questions, not with a tenacious regard | 


=—=—= 
was revealed at the Bodmin Assizes. Francis Rashleigh way indicteg 
for burglary. A house, left in charge of two girls, was robe while the 

lens were at a revel ; suspicion fell on Rashlei and he was ar. 
rested. Thomas Martin, a constable, introduced himself in plain clothes 
into Rashleigh’s cell, and by pretending to be a prisoner, obtained, ag. 





to paltry advantages, but with a broad view of general and b | 
results, Then, gentlemen, the subtle forces of nature will not have been 
explored ia vain, and we shall give a worthy office to those subjugated | 
aad ministering powers which by divine permission fly and labour at our 
command. 

“Mr. Mayor and gentlemen—The manifestation of respect for the | 
Queen w you have given to-night, and which has been apparent | 
throughout these celebratioas, will be bighly appreciated by her Majesty, | 
and by her faithful subjects, who observe with pride that the virtues of 
their sovereign have won back the spontaneous homage of a free nation. | 
| The Ministers of Great Britain will corectly estimate the momentous im- | 
port of an enterprise to which they gave an effective support, and will, I | 


ments which animate the Eoglish people towards their American kindred. 





to bis a from Rashleigh of the mode in 
which he perpetrated the burglary. Baron Watson told the jury that 
they must draw their own conclusion from the evidence of 4 man who 
fara himself in so degrading a position as to go to & prisoner under 
alse pretences. Bad as the evidence was, it was badly used and 
brought forward, and kept back till the last moment. He should 
vise the Jury to pause before they gave credit to such a person. The 
Jury acquitted ne mpe ; and Baron Watson commended Mr. Constable 
Martio to the notice of the Magistrates.—London weekly paper. 


A Dvev Between a New Yorker anp A Frencu Orricer.—The news 
has just reached here that Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, of New York, has 


am well assured, transport into our official relations the cordial conti. | fought a duel with the Marquis Galifet, a lieutenant in the French 
| 


army. It appears that Mr. Bristed had written an article for a New 


off, had sent sailors into an island of the‘bay, on which was a high and | I tender you my sincere thanks for the honourable welcome granted to | York journal, which reflected rather severely on the regiment implicated 
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wooded hill, ordering them to watch day and night, and as soon as the | my countrymen and myself. You bave conferred on usa favour which we | in the Péne duels, and in which certain persons, if I mistake not, are 





fleet hove in sight, to set the wood on fire. The fire was kindled, and the | shall ever acknowledge ; for your goodaess has enabied us to iat 
burning bill was at once bonfire and signal for the victorious ships. The | our names and voices, however feebly and afar off, with an event which 
Bay was so deep that the head of it was not reached till after midnight. | must have an everlasting and benignant significance. We are all firmly 
There, at 5 o'clock on the morning of the 5th of August, the end of that | persuaded that there exists here a deep warm attachment to the mo- 
mysterious wire was taken ashore ; and as soon as it was secured in its | ther country, gathering strength with time and rejoicing to obtain a 
appointed station, the brave sailor aud humble Christian who commanded | commensurate return. As the grateful, though inadequate representa- 
the Niagara, in tbe open air, in the early daylight, while all the geatle- | tives of the British empire, we declare that the hands which are joined 
men and seamen bowed their heads revereatly, gave thanks to the Al- | to-day are joined in sincerity, and the grasp which we have felt we desire 
mighty for the good voyage ended. to be eternal.” 

AND THUS WAS THE ATLANTIC CABLB LAID, At the conclution of his lordship’s addres, which was listened to with 

— deep attention, the guests arose with one consent, and gave three hearty 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co. will please to accept the thanks of the Editor of | cheers. 
the —_ for a specimen of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, handsomely Captain Dayman acknowledged a toast, thus worded. 
a > The Navies of Great Britain and the United States—Met and joined in a 
noble work of peace, may they never be separated or meet in strife. 

SPEECHES OF LORD NAPIER AND COMMANDER DAYMAN, RN. 


“Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen—I feel highly honoured in responding 
At the Municipal Banquet, Thursday, September 2. for the British navy to the toast you have just done us the honour of 


Lord Napier responded, in these words, to the third regular toast : drinking, and 1 am desired by the distinguished Admiral, the Comman- | 


4 der-in-Chief on the North American station, Sir Houston Stewart, to ex- 
nn Fenn po ey an ae to us in the | press to you his regret that he cannot himself be present at this celebra- 
Drank with applause, all the guests standing. an j bee ho Poa pemraitie’ we of the officers of his flag ship to accom- 
on — May ne ene f en - Majesty's orders say does not oe fall to the lot of a naval officer, whose profession 
a Ss ey Spee ne — 41 peer — — tod et is chiefly that of war, to be associated with the national ships of another 
peer 'P Bey f pe that the perio’ oO | Power in duties strictly pacific. But in the service, whose completion 
ay ence might be coincident with that solid and hearty reconcilia- we are now celebrating, the United States ships Susquehanna and Niagara 
ae reapective countries, which the tendencies of the age transpa- | yore associated and worked together with no less than six of her Majesty's 
y indicated te be near at hand. Nor have I been disappointed. The ships, viz :—the Ag Leopard, Cyclops, Val G s and Porew- 
pm — —_— since my arrival has, indeed, exhibited some pine. They co-operated heartily and successfully to the mutual benefit of 
possible to foresee, and which could not be Te /o4h navies, by the free and uoconstrained intercourse commenced in the 
garded without concern ; but, gentlemen, I now bail in the event which Seplesinn end tent meee Fen py aod I — that the rivalry thus en- 
We are met to celebrate a glorious compensation for past anxieties and | > ndered may long oustiene to be the only searce of difference between 
an important security agaiust future dangers. To be the contemporary | 0, Jt ig perhaps somewhat presam coeu ie me to speak of an officer so 
ot hema ad aka, naument i baman progres alone a cuus | ch my tenor as Capain ud; but | eannt help vaying, geal 
guests have so high a share, does not only confer on them the celebrity | 0 that Capt. Hudson gained in Eagland the friendship and esteem of 
and affection which mankind bestow on their purest benefactors—such a ae & aa pt be ays » ead a nave Sate with 
triumph gives to the protecting governments a claim to public gratitude |"! We witness kit pe on ~ a. whieh « ne a be ents ten 
proadly 4 Dy epee r: adorns and —— the nations and the | ton by any one of as It —e4 that ot ‘the enthaslestsc sajelaings of = 
38 wrought, it imparts to thousands the generous conta- | A i 
gion of enterprise, it teaches the universal lesson of faith, patience, and SE ete ee ee ae 
e , it infuses into men’s souls a sense of conscious worth, and ery S : 4 
pours on all, however humble and remote, the glow of reflected fame. I omph, accomplished by the united efforts of Americans and Eaglishmen. 
question whether any single achievement has ever united more features e saw, as in our own happy country, multitudes congregated, without 
of interest and utility. All the elements of adventure, difficulty, and pane etd a4 to yore good Lo og Pg Pees. also your fee prod 
hazard have been here assembled which could arrest the imagination, on - ion heath " ioine i "y r See ’ 
pa nn ne agg ee by could satisfy the judgment and hich, P a body ot <apnaiact peo tralned estamos ofa aes 
sumer With what sdnesion dome contsopate ae seer sete | seat duty requiring combination and disiptne I the mid of de 
siasm of Field, inspiring shareholders and Admiralties with kindred zeal, | **Tuction and confusion, appears to us to be the grandest and the m 
aerocanee by - —s roe a and the frowns of science, divin- ra omen py dy we epee — ie r+ penonen, te. Dey 
fons an es bee wa om & pupatbising worth” [Gwen off the palm be- | thanks for the hearty welcome which you have given us. We shall long 
“ What encounter on the sea can com ith that 1 ti r ber with pl this our visit to your city, and shal! carry back 
the confederate shi ae te at last meeting of | to England the most pleasing impressions of the feeling, consideration 
asunder ? How --—~ do we follo te Gey shall never be rent | and kindaess which been shown us, and which we scoept as indica- 
connse, and watch the pom threading the tw yh AO B. - tive of favourable regard for the Old Country which still lingers among 
| amy upon her consort’s helpful track. We tremble for the overbur- ber Ganepadants on Cid vast continent.” (Lend chess.) 
callenn Gath the aaethter popes of Maatod” shen te bas tee ie 
w worthier ers » when 
lumbus on the shore, and Relies the Divine protection —) his ohn Ay Eytomo.ocicaL Apventorer.—“ This moth (the ‘lobster moth’) 
plished work.—(Loud applause.} Nor is the moral aspect of this great | is very rare, the localities of its occurrence being nearly all in the south 
action marred by any wean infirmity. Here there is nothing to oblite- of England. I recollect an enthusiastic entomologist telling me once 
rate, nothing to dep The duct of the agents exemplifies the par- how be captured a specimen fluttering round one of the lamps on Clap- 
poses of the deed ; with manly emulation, but inviolate concord, they | bam Common, and the dangers he incurred in the adventure. First, in 
cast forth upon the waters the instrument and the symbol of our future | Order to have any chance of securing the prize, it became absolutely ne- 
pe PA a be tng od pe ee te 
mun a vi ion, he oa 
commerce, and ts numerous cossolations in matters of private affection. by the ladder-rut with his left hand, while with bis right he made the 
I content myself with recognizing its value in international transactions, | best use of his hat, ia wh'ch, after many unsuccessful sweeps, he had at 
nea ictatees tats tron reeiees er ees | Gov oatin Ghevght, otek temenlp ectcbed Geo greats teceren 
‘or peace of nations. is means t ground, however, 
highest eaaignes ane Lenthontay on ate side >A be brought tate yout he —- es 1, _— ofa — Se ; ee was 
mmed tever errors belong to the employment a much a pay attention to this interruption, 
subordinate and delegated agencies may be prevented or promptly cor- | shaking himself free, all but his collar, which the policeman —— 
rested. By tile ~— s many of the evils incidental to quncetilinay and | hold upon, he proceeded to secure the treasure, and place it in bis small 
say be remedied, mlsapprcbenslons ony beexplaioed, tad in matters of | sistant queetions of the policemen aa to what be ‘meant by damaging 
. . n ma a 
unavoidable controversy we may be spared the exasperating effects of | the lamps t’—‘ what he was after?’ and many other forms of interroge: 
discussion proceeding on an imperfect knowledge of facts and motives. | tion in which the official continued to indulge. At last, just as he was 
In addition to these _— safeguards, it may be hoped that the mere | 4 ting the case in bis breast pocket, the policeman put his question 
intimate intercourse will greatly conduace to the pre- | either in a form more intelligible to the excited entomologist, or in a 
good understanding. On the one band stands England, the | Way that appealed more forcibly to the feelings just then in most power- 
most opulent and vigorous of monarchies, in whose scant but incompara- | ful action. ‘What have you get there?’ he said. This was a plain 
ble soil lie compacted the materials of a boundless industry ; on the other | question, and to the point, for the entomologist well knew ‘ what he had 
the republic of the United States, founded by the same race, fired by the | got there,’ and, with a smile of triam t satisfaction, replied at once 
same ambition, whose increase defies comparison, and whose desiinies | —‘a lobster!’ This was deemed by the official a piece of impertinence 
will baffle prediction itself. [Cheers.] not to be submitted to, and so he determined to take the lamp-breaker and 
“ We cannot doubt that these frateroal commanities are fated to enjoy | his * lobster’ to the station-house, and it was not till after considerable 
an immense expansion of mutual life the instant interchange of opinion, | explanation that ‘58 G’ allowed my entomological friead to depart in 
intelligence and commodities will become a condition almost insepara- | peace with his prize.”— The Butterfly Vivari 
a a wwe Lees an siacan _ ‘ae a Poor Goups™ Goldsmith is again ridi the the 
ol le rupture relations. No man ‘OOR ITH.— aga’ ‘og on the crests of the wave, 
= ner wl and ee ee will pata the tion and cer- | and - = which Lay 4 memories, not less than through 
a ry w connected Engl with America, | the ra, of men, no his case rann high and . taries 
and America with the choke civilized world, besides, I would not darken | of that Dablin University, in which received Tas Sheention, and 
the legitimate satisfaction of the present moment, by uttering a reluctant benchers of that Temple, within the precincts of which he laid his bones, 
or eceptical estimate of our new faculty. Yet, even in this hour of care- | are alike stirring in his name. Dublin proposes to erect a statue, and a 
less and convivial visitation, we shall do well to remember that the mag- | sum of money has been raised already to that end. The beuchers of the 
—— telegraph forms no exception to the category of inventions which, | Temple propose to erect some sort of monument—form not determined. 
ie apt and proper and willing to be the vehicles of benevolent de- | Oliver was buried in the Temple churebyard, and according to Mr. Cyrus 
= - also the tools of every blind or intemperate im- | Redding the memorial stone, which upwards of half-a-cen ago marked 
pulse in our nature. The votaries of a querulous philosophy speciously | the spot of his grave, was first broken during a great fire hard by, 
areert w- —— mareh of morality mind ; and even a poet has al- | then ihe pieces were carted away, and all about it has been forgotten. 
firmed, @ verse, that all the train of arts which have reduced | It is to be hoped that whatever is done will be done in good taste and 
the material elements to be the vassals of our will, upon proper eration. Meanwhile we are thankful for the oppor- 
Heal not & passion or a pang tunity of recording progress.— Atheneum. 
Entailed on human hearts. 














Tue Huxearian Nownop.—A work of a different kind, but aleo 


called by name. This article was, by a French gentleman high ig 
| place, forwarded to Paris, and che consequence was that the Marquis de 
Galifet, having ascertained that Mr. Bristed was the author of the arti. 
| cle, repaired to Baden Baden, Mr. Bristed’s usual summer residence, ang 
there d ded satisfaction for the insult. The demand being made on 
a Sunday, was declined, (Sunday being a day of rest,) but a willingness 
expressed to “ come up to time” on Monday following. It was agreed 
by the respective friends that the duel was to be fought at St 
with new pistols, which bad not been used by either party, and that they 
| should fight fifty feet barriére, that ix, advancing towards each other from 
that distance and firing at each other as they pleased. They met ac- 
cording to these terms, and exchanged shots, neither of them wou 
his antagonist. Mr. Bristed then withdrew, and apologised for the 
offensive article, and the principals and seconds shook haads, declaring 
the matter honourably and satisfactorily adjusted on both sides.—Lele 
Srom Paris, August 12, N. Y. Herald. 





| Oxp Sryte mm Mopery Dress,—Almighty God, the Creator of the 


Universe, made this earth of ours in the form of a sphere, not a plane, 
If it had been a plane, the operation of sin, working through the pas- 
sions of nations and individuals. would have driven the weak to the ex- 
treme brink of humanity and hurled them over the precipice, once for 
all. But our merciful Father has appoiated it otherwise. Our planet 
is spherical. It is cut up on its surface by oceans, seas, moun’ 
rivers—it is diversified by latitudes and longitud it is peopled 
tribes, tongues and nations, and yet its inbabitants have been perpeta- 
ally struggling to overcome these physical boundaries, and to hug each 
| other more and more as old acquaintances of the eame original and uni- 

versal family too long estranged and separated.—Ezxiract from Cily Ad- 
dress to the Telegraph Company, Sept. 1. 


= pa 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
*[BE FIRST OPERATIC MATINER WILL BE GIVEN ON SATURDAY MORNING, 
SEPTEMBER 4ru. 


Admission to all parts of the Academy, Fifty Cents. 
No Securep Sears. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 6rz., 
FIFTH APPEARANCE OF PEPITA GASSIER, 
In another new character. 
Conductors... ..MAX MARETZEK, ANGELOT BRIANI. 
Stage Mamager........ «+--+ vee Mr. DESREUIL. 
Doors ; Opera commences at § o'clock. 
ADMISSION. 
Parquet, Dress Circle, and Boxes. . Pamily Circle . 
Secured Seats, wo be paid extra Amphitheatre. .. . .c00-. se. ccceecneere > 
Bale of Tickets every day at the Office of the Academy, and at Breusing’s and Hall’s M 
Stores, from 9 till 5 o'clock. 
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co. .» KNOEDLER, Successor.)—ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
G° 4 ty Petry $8: BiNrises Deawinas, a. 
Frames of every description, 
lso— All requisites for Pain and Drawing. perenne 7 
tes " " 
= — ey “se Materials for Grecian and Oriental Painting. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 306 Broadway, New York, 
N.B.—Catalogues of Engravings and Artists’ Materials sent on application. 
HE CELEBRATED ABBOTT COLL 
qui opstalging Taree Thousand Oljesta ; the mast pop » ve, and instrac 
tive exhibition im the city, is open, day and evening, at the Btuyves nt [astitute, 659 Broad- 
way. Admission, Twenty-five Cents. 








THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
Meeth of British Residents. 
T_ A MEETING OF THE ENGLISH, ._ TRISH, WELSH, AND BRITISH 
Colonial Residents of New York, held at Niblo’s Saloon, on the evening of Monday, the 
Sth August, Edward Mortimer Archibald, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, in the Chair, the 


were ly adopted: — 
lst. That the successful completion of the Atlantic Telegraph marks on nates 
| human progress of unsurpassed interest and grandeur, isa signal triumph of the sc 
ence, and energy of the two nations it unites, and the harbinger of 
blessings to them and to man! , 
2nd. That we hail the Atlantic Telegraph as the friend of commerce, of am 
of civilization, and of peace, rejoicing in the an'icipation that, under the blessing of God, 
will bind closer together the hearts of the (wo kindred nations. 
Srd. That while all who p co-operated in this mighty enterprize de 
serve the highest com mendations from the civilized world, we would especially record our 
ration of the self- perseverance with which Cyrus W. Field em> 
nently, with bis associate Directors, urged forward the work oP its darkest huars & 
doubt, diffeulty, and eceqase ; also of the genius, skill, and devotedness 
by the Commanders and r officers, and the respective crews of the Dorey 
Valorous, and Porcupine, as weil as by the mea of practical science associate 4 wih 
them in ‘his grand achie vemeat. 

Rew . That this achievement being of profound interest to us, who are closely coa- 
nected by ties of blood and descent with the Mot broaes 
into we ily unite with the Citizens of New York, ia 
fey this great event has awakened, and will join witb them in the public ceremonies intended 


‘or its celebration. 
Resolved, 5th. That it be recommended to this meeting, that the Engl'sh, Scotch, Irish, Welt 
and British Colonial residents in this city, shall commemorate the successful laying of be 
Atlantic Cable by a grand ball, to be given in honour of the occasion early in October. 
Hesleed, Oéh, That copies of these Resolutions be presented to Cyrus W. Field, to the ft 
rectors of the Company. to Capt. Hatsoe of the U. 8. Ship Niagara, to Capt. Preedy of te 
to the Cr ders of the other vessels of H.M.'s service employed, to Mest 
Everett aad Bright, and \o the Mayor of this Qity, an! that the same be published ia @ 
daily and respective Natioaal papers, of this City, and in the London Times. 
( ) EB. M. ARCHIBALD, Chairman. 
Rosert GORDON, Secretary. 
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News from Europe. 

The three degrees of comparison, late, later, latest, distinctly mark 
the news now current in this city. We have it by the Africa's mail of 
the 21st ult ; by telegraph from St. Joba’s, N. F., announcing the atti 
val there of the Pacific, one of the Galway and N. York steamers, which 
sailed from the former port on the 25th ; and there is still that famou® 
despatch from London, of August 27, announcing peace with Chins 
This last agreeable intelligence is not however authoritatively cot 
firmed, having come through the French Embassy at St. Petersbarg, 
whither it had been brought overland.—Nor is the general news of 
gravity, the only special item telling us of the bombardment of Djiddab 


oan a to our respective countries and to the present age to con- | tall in its way, has recently been published in Pesth. It is a History of | by Captain Pullen of the Cyclops, at various intervals during the latter 


speculation which would divide knowledge from virtue and | Sport in Hungary, got up in very expensive form » 
nae from improvement. The labour will not be light, nor is the even- ion — akg The book iteelf has not yet reached th “yo 
bey prey Die te ry apparent, yet there is one province of affairs in | but the extracts from it ia some German papers gives an 
w ~ t would be easy and ihe triumph within our grasp. It de- | thing quite throwing Nimrod and Manchaasen into the shade. 
pends on us, yw will, on our choice, to carry into perpetual effect the | the authors and of the work is Count Maurice Sandor, who 
sentiment which the honorable chairman bas associated with his toast. |rished in all his lory some t 
it depends on us to strike out for ever from the sum of public and social nei of Vienna) rode 
ewbarrassments all the contingencies of a collision between England and 
America. If we should not employ our unprecedented powers in a 
friendly spirit, if we should hereafter offer unreflecting provocation, and 
conceive basty resentment ; if every transient cloud which ascends on 
tho petition tky be hailed as the prognostic of a destructive storm ; if 
we ld make haste to unlock the well of bitter waters and to raise 
the phantoms of extinct pretensions and buried wrongs, then would this 
memorable effort of multy and toil be partly cast away. (Applaase.} 
Gentlemen, | am confident we shall pursue a very different course. 
nee sent tidings of good will — President, and the Presi- 
’ made a ing answer to Queen. (Cheers.] Those Oct Urox Potice Srms !—Improper modes of obtal 
Meerages must pot be dead inscriptions in our archives, bey must be | very generally scouted in this country, A + 7 





days of July. Delay and prevarication in dealing with the assassins 
brought about this act of retribution, which worked finally its intended 
result. Eleven of the convicted murderers were publicly hung, and foat 
more were shipped off to Constantinople. Still, as the whole affair bed 
been, by joint action of the French and British Governments, referred 
the Sultan, some surprise is expressed both in London and Paris at the 
summary action of the Oyclops. The Times, we observe, ready for a lang? 
at Lord Malmesbury, takes ground against the supposed orders, under 
which Captain Pullen took this step. 

remains at Potsdam, enjoying the mother’s privileg® 
of unrestricted iptercourse with her daughter. The popalarity of the 
Koyal visitor among the Prassians is intense, and breaks out at every 
possible opportunity, The King’s health is becoming worse ; end lt 
seems likely enough that before long there will be a serious chang? 
in the politics and policy of the Coart of Berlia. 
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The Globe, it will be seen, announces the appointment of Colonel Moody, | this goodly city of New York. We have since learned that we lost much, 
of the Royal Engineers, to the Governorship of British Columbia. We | Governor Ward. of Florida, having made an admirable speech on babalf 
never had the least faith in the nomination of Sir Allan Macnab. of “ Woman,” gracefully complimentary to Queen Victoria; and Mr. 

James Brooks doing the same very happily for the Press, Looking to 
The Great Celebration. the material and to the occasion, there were but two things wanting to 

The spectacle of Wednesday last was fraught with interest to all man- | make this banquet enjoyable beyond all others of similar kind. Nature 
kind ; but especially was it grateful to the condactor of a journal which— | should have conferred upon that upright and vigilant and right worthy 
albeit founded, thirty-six years ago, upon the presumption of continued officer, the Mayor, a voice of command and the will to act out the Chair- 
good-will between Great Britain and the United States—has seen perilous | man ; the Managers should have set the Chairman’s table on a slightly 
excitement on Border difficulties in the North West and tbe North East, on elevated platform. But when was anything in this world perfect? When 
the Fisheries, on Enlistment, on the so-called freedom of the Seas, and on | was & critic thoroughly steeped in satisfaction ? 
we know not how many disputed points beside. It gave rise, we say, to an 
emotion impossible to describe, to see the British flag waving from many 
a public, many a priva te edifice, to find mottoes and devices on every 
side expressive of international sympathy, to hear in all directions hearty 
utterings of amity and esteem, and in short to witness the universal de- 











The Meeting of British Residents; Reasons for a Ball. 

In compliance with the requisition, a copy of which appeared in our 
last week’s issue, there was a very full gathering of the sons of St. 
George, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, and St. David, at Niblo’s Saloon, on 
sire to extend the right hand of fellowship to our countrymen across the | Monday evening last. Mr. Niblo, by the way, we should not omit to 
water. Popular enthusiasm blazes high, and burns out rapidly ; but | state, declined to make the customary charge, nor indeed, any charge 
there was a significance in the display of Wednesday last which will en- | whatever, for the use of his commodious establishment. Mr. Archibald, 
dare a long time yet, though the pageant and the orations be forgotten. | her Majesty’s right worthy representative, took the Chair, and con- 

We cannot pretend to rival our daily contemporaries in voluminous | 4,-1.4 the proceedings with the dignified and affable demeanour that 
descriptions of this gigantic /ée, the proportions of which are not to be | Laks all his official intercourse with our countrymen. A brief record 
measured by the statistics of a procession, or by the programme of the of what was done appears in another column ; and being much pressed 
day. The most remarkable thing pertaining to it was its universality, | for space, we can only add that the remarks delivered on the occasion 
which was as though a whole people were mentally intoxicated. The | were generally most appropriate, and were all received in the best pos- 
spectators took part, just as much as those who marched and rode or | sible spirit. Dr. Thompson, on the part of St. Andrew, was especially 
made specches. This, we repeat, this show of surging and heaving | p)icitous and emphatic. 
masses, was the finest part of the spectacle—miles upon miles of human | — 1¢ wil] be observed that after the complimentary Resolutions had been 
beings, of either sex, of all conditions, possessed by humane and generous disposed-of, including one, purposely vague, which left each section of 
sentiments! For those who habitually make nse of that electric line, | our united family to take its own part in the festivities appointed for 
which Nature lays down between the eye and the heart, there was a stream | Wednesday—it was determined that the British residents would postpone 
of messages kept up throughout the day. | giving public utterance to their sympathy until the early part of next 

But if you ask which part of the ceremonial was the best planned, the | month, and that it should then take shape in the form of a—Grand Ball. 
most effective, the most picturesque, we answer unhesitatingly, the pro-| The proposition was brought forward and approved, but without discus- 
cession of the New York Firemen. By ordinary torcb-light, as it is oc- | sion. It had been already discussed by the Committee who drafted the 

casionally seen, it is beautiful ; illuminated by the varied fires of Bengal | Resolutions. Was the selection a wise one? We think it was. 

Lights, and with the flitting shadows chequered by the continuous dis- | We take it that none of our readers will dispute the propriety of a 
charge of Roman Candles, it was positively grand. The painter or the! demonstration of some sort. With all our habitual phlegm, we couldn’t 
poet looking on, in whom it awoke no new sense, must have mistaken | in decency let our coadjutors do all the rejoicing, when we have done so 
his vocation entirely — Under the streaming sunlight, the military parade much of the work. And what better choice could have been made? 
was also very fine, and the martial air of the 7th and 71st Regiments | Would you have a monster meeting? Oratory is not, with some bril- 
was as pronounced as it has long been, and this is no slight compliment | jiant exceptions, the strong point of the Anglo-American; and, to tell 
to pay them. The 7th, with a conspicuous grace and good feeling that | the truth, this theme has been, or will soon have been, completely done 
redound to their credit, gave the military salute to the Banner of St. | to death—A Dinner? Tae old story, with its “ hip, hip, hurrahs!” tame 
George and Merrie England in the procession, whilst their fine band | without oratory, and with it stale, for the reason just adduced.—Testimo- 
welcomed our brethren by striking up “God save the Queen!”’) nials? These too have not been lacking; and though they are without doubt 
This was well done, and must bave crowned the gratitude of their | most acceptable to the recipients, they would not coavey to those among 
guests, the Montreal Field Battery, and the First Troop of Mon- | whom we dwell that sense of cordial participation in the generous en- 
treal Cavalry, on @ visit at this happy juncture, and paraded with | thusiasm, which our British residents desire especially to make apparent. 
theix hosts, and—we are most happy to add—remarkable them-| —What remains ?—a Ball. Can this achieve the end in view? We think 
selves for soldierly bearing and neat equipment.—The Scottish pi- it can. And this, because a Ball would bring forward, as sharers 
pers and the Welsh harpists were bailed along the line as emblematic of | in the universal feeling, that portion of the community whom, hitherto, 
nationality ; nor, as we have eaid, were there lacking tributes of regard | in treating of this matter, speakers and writers have alike overlooked— 





for the whole British family —Of our own prominent personages, we | 


should mention that Lord Napier was religiouely cared-fur, being seated 


in a carriage with Archbishop Hughes and the Rev. Eliphalet Nott, | 
D.D. ; Mr. Archibald rode with Captain Hudson, of the Niagara, as the 


we mean our wives and children. 

“ Sbhrewd operators,”’ and “ skilful diplomatists,” and men who—like 
the Athenians of old—spend their days in seeking after some new thing, 
may believe that the benefits of this marvellous method of communica- 


representative of Captain Preedy, of the Agamemnon ; Captain Dayman, | tion were specially designed for their behoof. Practically, as one of the 
many residents on a foreign soil, we find it otherwise ; for although our | dria: 


of the Gorgon, was escorted by some of the civic functionaries. 

And now we must refer the reader—who has not devoured the long ac- 
counts admirably got-up by our daily neighbours—to another column, 
wherein the whole proceedings are briefly sketched ; and whereto we ap- 
pend a few extracts from the very eloquent oration delivered by Mr. David 
Dudley Field. The reader, we doubt not, is infurmed how Trinity Church 
was magnificently decorated and crowdedly attended in the morning of 
Wednesday ; how night was made, not hideous but beaatiful, by illumi- 
nations, transparencies and fireworks ; and he may perchance have 
waded through the Addresses, delivered by sundry Corporation magnates 
to Mr. Cyrus Field, and certain of the Naval Officers and others. On 
these we must not dwell, farther than to point out, by way of fillip to 
what will be almost stale when these lines are printed, the happiest of 
the mottoes publicly exhibited, the most curious passage in the formal 
salutations. The credit of the former we must award to Mr. W. 
Niblo. Over one of the entrances to his establishment was inscribed : 
“ And when the multitudes saw it, they marvelled and glorified God, 
which had given such power unto man.” There is the whole story told 


profession necessitates an almost engrossing interest in public affairs, it 
is through the medium of domestic relations that the electric thrill has 


| the inhabitants, uoless the Quarantine Hospital were also a fort. And 
| 80 matters rest. In place of hastening, this inf deed will probably 
tend to retard the final change, a change as imperatively needed in the 
interests of this important city, as it is clamoured for by the audacious 
long-shore men of Tompkinsville and Castleton, Between the alleged 
| carelessness of the Health Officers, and the reckless criminality of their 
| assailants, it will be well for us if we escape the Yellow Fever. 

| Ata later hour we hear that several deaths have occurred, in conse- 
| quence of exposure ; that tents are to be sent down hence for the pa- 
tients ; and that a military force is also to proceed to the scene of the 
frightful crime. —_ 

' Capture of a Slaver by a U. S. Vessel. 

Since our last issue, the schooner Echo has been brought into Charleston 
harbour, with 327 negroes on board, a prize to the U. S. gun-brig Dol- 
phin. The capture was made oa the coast of Cuba, but not without se- 
veral irresistible arguments in the shape of cannon-balls. This action 
comes very opportunely at this moment, to show that the American go- 
vernment is earnest in its endeavours to prevent the violation of its own 
laws. It is also worth notice that the Dolphin hoisted a British ensign 
during the chase, and so indnced the Slaver to ran up the Stars and 
Stripes. We attach no great importance to the incident indeed, because 
all the regulations that simpleton landsmon may make will never pre- 
vent the practice, which is coeval with the shaping and colouring of 
signals, and is likely to last quite as long as ships of divers nations float 
over the seas, 





There had been a terrible mortality among the negroes on board {the 
Echo, 143 having died in 40 days. They will, we presame, be sent back 
to the Coast of Africa, according to the laws of the U.S., which on this 
point have rarely, if ever, been called into play under circumstances 
precisely similar. 





Yachting: Allowance of Time at Cowes and at New York. 

It has been already recorded that the British yachtsmen have begun to regn- 
late the time allowance in their matches, according to the relative spread of 
canvas. On the principle itself, or on the advantages resulting from it, we do 
not propose to dilate, but we deem it right to call the attention of our own Club 
to one essentia! point of difference between the American and the English man- 
ner of applying this rule. In our New’York Regattas, the time allowed for dif- 
ference in area of sails is one second, one and a quarter, and one and a-half, per 
square foot, respectively, in the three classes. At the Cowes match for the Prince 
Consort's Cup, on the 2ad of August, one half second per foot only was allowed, 
without regard to qualification. This difference is immense; and it is all 
the more conspicuous, because in New York Bay a course of forty 
miles or thereabouts is sailed over, whereas in the waters round about 
the Isle of Wight sixty miles or thereabouts is the ordinary length. 
That is to say, the English course is fifty per cent. longer than the American, 
and yet the allowance is more than fifty per cent. less. Which rule approximates 
more nearly to fair handicapping? Without answering the query, which is 
open to debate, we must own that the time allowance in the New York tide-way 
has always seemed to us preposteroasly large. 

Thinking it may amuse some of our amateur sailors, we append a list of ves- 
sels that sailed on the 6th of August, from Cowes to Cherbourg, in competition 
for a Cup presented by the Emperor of the French. It was won by the Ursuline, 
by time. The discrepancies and differences between tonnage and canvas are 
well worth attention. 


Rig. 





of late most deeply touched us. It may have been of more or of less | “4 


moment to know at early date the movements of the world—it is 
in connection with more private hopes and griefs, that the won- 
ders of this new agent take hold of us. The thorough conscious- 
ness, now felt for the first time, that the Old World and the New 
are indeed united, seems to blot out three thousand miles in dis- 
tance and about eleven years in time. We tread again the fa- 
miliar haunts of childhood, or move again amid the busy scenes known 
in later life. We see—ay, we touch as it were ia spirit—the very form 
of a venerated mother verging now upon her fourscore years and ten. 
We stand by the grave of a child untimely buried in the father land. 
We grip the hand of surviving brethren. Nor need the associations 
be all sad; neither would we adjust those of others according 
to our own experiences. Nota few of our British readers—not a few 
of those who made up the Meeting of Monday evening—can un- 





in brief—at least as it ought to be. How different from a passage in an 
Aldermanic Address to the Telegraphic Companies, where, in one para- 
graph, the embodiment ~f city wisdom takes up a mathematical and as- 
tronom ‘cal trope, just such a one as might have emanated in darker days 
from the luminousness of the Council of Trent. It is too long to quote 
here ; but it affirms that if the Creator had made the world a plane, in- 
stead of a sphere, sin, working individually and nationally, would have 
tumbled the weaker vessels among us clean over the edge! Hitherto we 
have underrated Aldermanic learning and research. The Old Fathers of 
medieveal theology are not quite unknown in the purlieus of the City 
Hall. 





The Banquet. 

On Thureday night, the great outbreak of corporate rejoicing, at the 
completion of the Atlantic Telegraph, reached its climax, and a splen- 
did feast was offered to Mr. Cyrus W. Field and the Naval officers, Ame- 
rican and British, whose names have been so much in men’s mouths 
The place selected was Niblo’s Saleon, admirably and appropriately de- 
corated for the occasion, by the Mesers. Leland, who served up the 
choicest of repasts. There must have been fully five hundred guests at 
table, the notabilities of the City and State being present in | force. 


questionably look back or forward to their early homes, with grate- 
ful reminiscenses and pleasant hopes. And as with them, so with 
those who are dearest to them. Firmly do we believe that, as man has 
dwelt upon the distant market or exchange brought instantaneously 
within bis ken, so woman has pondered deeply and lovingly over this 
new tie to the home of the affections. Why then should not this impres- 
sion have its weight, when there is question of how to celebrate the 
event? Were we not right, in reckoning upon having the fairer half of the 
families of British residents on our side, when we gave our vote for the 
Ball? __ 
Destruction of the Quarantine Establishment at Staten Island. 

The nights of Wednesday and Thursday, s0 memorable for their tri- 
bates, in this city, to peace abroad and order at home, have become far 
otherwise in suburban annals. On the former of these nights, a gang 
of ruffians set fire to portions of the Quarantine Establishment at Staten 
Island, and on the latter, the work of destruction was similarly com- 
pleted. There was no mincing the matter, nor the least attempt at 
secresy. The intention to perform this atrocious act had been openly 
avowed by many individuals, and had been broadly hinted at public 





The British Minister, H.B.M.’s Consuls for New York and Charleston, 
several Consuls of other nations, the Presidents or officers of sundry na- 
tional Societies, including our own, many Judges, a large sprinkling of the 
Clergy, the Governor of this State, and a host of persons eminent in offi- 
cial or social life, gave dignity to the scene by their presence. The 
Mayor, Mr. Tiemann, presided. There was great enthusiasm, and an 
infinity of fine speaking. Lord Napier delivered an address, extremely 
forcible, and telling frem his excellent choice of words. We print it at 
length, and commend its sterling merit. Capt. Dayman, whose brief speech 
We also print, was sailor-like and consequently to the point. Dr. Bellows 
Was eloquent aod earnest, as he always is, though his amiable efforts to 
link Science with Religion induce him to think that a much greater pro- 
gress is made in this particular union, than we—with all deference—can 
Pereeive. Governor King was emphatic, and successful ; and Mr. Cyrus 
Field parcelled out the praises dae to all engaged in this noble enter- 
Prise, with a tact and discrimination worthy of the highest praise. 
Others may have spoken well ; but we confess that our attention flagged, 
when Mr. Busteed commenced a vociferous reiteration of grand phrases 
that have well-nigh been exhausted ; and 80, fearing that the further 
business of the evening would fall to the lips of certain inevitables, we 
Wended our way homewards, at midnight, pondering over the brilliancy 
and the success with which popular demonstrations are wrought out, in 


tings held in the neighbourhood. The tale is a fearful one, 
bat of unmanageable length for as to-day. The unfortunate patients 
in the Hospital were carried out on mattrasees, and laid upon the 
ground, exposed to all the risks incidental to such brutal treatment. The 
residences of the officers attached to the establishment were pillaged 
and destroyed. The only building left antouched belongs to the Cus- 
tom’s department of the United States government, and was, at the pe- 
riod of the second attack, guarded by a detachment of Marines. That they 
did not interfere to protect the State property, and the threatened lives 
of a multitude of human beings, involves a nice question of State and Fe- 
deral rights and obligations into which we do not care to enter. The 
local police, it is clear, were in the plot or unwilling to check its opera- 
tions ; and the Superintendent here is said to have been unwilling to de- 
tach a large force—a small one would have been inadequate—to a dis- 
tance of several miles from the city. 

This disgraceful act excites no surprise. There has been a bad feel- 
ing for years past between the Health officers, and the occupants of pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of the Quarantine ground. Efforts have 
been made to procure a more suitable spot ; but hitherto in vain. The 
State of New Jersey is unaccommodating about Sandy Hook. The com- 
mencement of a move to Seguine’s Point, a more remote situation on 


——_— 

v Greens or tue ConroraTion,—The 
followlog gen omy Orisa, . 8., have been receiving the - 
talities of the City. Rooms for their use were provided at the Me’ - 
tan Hotel.—-H. M. S. Gorgon, Co , Joseph Dayman ; Lieutenanis, 
J, B. Michell and J, B, Batler ; Surgeon, H. Grimlett ; my peer A.T. 
M. Roberts.—H. M. S. Jadus, the flag-ship of Sir Houston S'ewart, Liea- 
tenants, A. J. Kingston and Count gene Visconti ; Paymaster, W. J. 
R. Hall ; Midshipmen, H. Davis, 8. A. Bell, and A. i. Turnour. 


Fe 


yauste. 

The Academy of Music was very handsomely and quaintly filled on 
night ;—the occasion being the first performance of Mr. Maretzek’s company. 
Somehow or other we have got accustomed to familiar faces at the Academy. 
We look up to a certain box and expect to see a certain pretty face in it, and if 
that soothing vision be not there, we are robbed of at least half our fair and le- 
gitimate share of enjoyment. Now Monday's attendance was a very good one ; 
irreproachable in point of numbers, and thoroughly respectable in every way. 
There were lots of pretty faces, too, rendered all the more bewitching by a bright 
beamy look of expectation, which we do not often see on the placid brows of oar 
own City belles. To these beauties we have no kind of earthly objection. We do 
not even indorse the miserable equivocation of the French critic, who embarassed 
with bright eyes, and the impossibility of keeping on the narrow path of journalis- 
tic virtue under such ci stances, exclaimed “Je hais ce sexe en gros—je ’adore 
en detail.” Only,—and this is our point—the beauties from the four quarters of 
these ‘“ more or less” United States are not our beauties—the recognised habi 
tués of the Fourteenth street Temple of the Muses. We are very glad to see 
them enjoying themselves at the Academy of Music, but we don’t want to get 
reconciled to any substitute for our own regular and loveable attractions. That's 
all. 





There is one merit in an audience fresh from the country, or from towns where 
grand entertainments are scarce. They are provided with an amount of en- 
thusiasm which goes off like a Leyden jar the moment it is touched with the 
right sort of thing—or rather, the right sort of conductor. Where they keep 
their applause is to us astonishing. In the ordinary run of things one speedily 
exhausts the feeble resources of kid gloves and thin boots, and becomes pros- 
trate and faint towards the end of the second act. Bat Lord! these country 
cousins of ours don’t know anything about fatigue. They seem to be composed 
of astonishing layers of explosive enjoyment ; if you remove one, another is‘in- 
stantly laid bare, until you get down to the primitive granite of provincial bear- 
tiness. Fancy the vigor of an audience which can endorse the finale of “ Som- 
nambula” with a double encore. No one believed it possible. The bare idea 
was contemptible to the cynicism of the orchestra. But the deed was done. 
There they stood until the curtain went ap, and the fiddlers crept back one at a 
time and went through the scene de novo. 

Bellini’s opera of “ La Somnambula” is not precisely the work we would se- 
lect for a lengthened critique in these colamns. Every one knows that its me- 
lodies are fresh, that its drama is iatelligible, that its instrumental accompani 
ments and choruses are up to Bellini’s usual standard. The regular opera goer, 
as a matter of affectation, tries to avoid the “ Somnambula” night ; bat if he 
| cannot omit it from his programme, the infliction is never cruel. Itis pre-emi- 
| nently an opera that can be “ stood,” notwithstanding a wonderful simplicity 
of constraction which almost suggests tameness in these fiery days. That 
which vitalises the work and forever gives it new beauty, is the fact that all 
our operatic favorites of the female sex, past and present, have selected this 
| work for their debats. The role of the peasant girl with its strung contrasts of 
| gentle feeling is indeed a pleasant one to conquer. Vocal facility end the 
| fresh and pure voice iteelf are cailed into equal play, and provided these es- 
| sentials be present, they have never failed to strew the path of the debutante 
with roses. 








Staten Island, brought on attempts at arson, and showed that it was Precisely for these things does Made. Gassier deserve to be remembered. In 
well-nigh impossible to plant the obnoxious Colony, against the will of | the matter of brilliant vocalisation she is at least equal to any of her predeces- 
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sors ; a8 exact and certain as Made. La Grange, without being nearly #0 worn. { 
Then she has a voice which is positively fresh, and positively soprano too from 
its highest to its lowest note, In other characters its capacity will be more se- 
verely tested than in that of Amina. But we venture to affirm that it will be 
found ample. In an incidental flight Made. Gassier gave us a tolerable acale | 
from C to G in alt, a clear flight of two octaves and a fifth, and a full note | 


higher than Made. La Grange’s highest sky-rocketting. There seemed to be | mained perfectly Idle.” To which atom of personal criticism, we beg leave to | was especially noticed and rewarded. At the fall of Col. 


something left too in the lower register, sufficient in all probability to fill up the 
three octaves in a satisfactory manner. This is a voice of the first class. 

Madame Gassier is undoubtedly a finished vocalist ; that is to say, she can 
play upon her voice as upon a fixed instrument. In the opening recitative she | 
did even more, and threw a tender earnestness into the phrasing of Cara com- 
pagna, which exhibited a refinement of mental and vocal organisation not often | 
found in connection with purely florid vocalisation. The same remark applies to | 
the sleep walking scene, which was in every way worthy of comparison with | 
the best efforts of the many illustrious dames who, at various times, have given 
new beauty to this exquisite specimen of pure operatic writing. But it is in the 
outpouring of gushing periods that Madame Gassier excels. In those extatic 
flights of sound, which, when well rendered, are as delightful as they are aston- | 
ishing. We are not sure that there is a limit to this sort of thing except the 
natural one of taste, and we are happy to state that on Monday evening Madame | 
Gassier, although sorely tempted by vehement plaudits, did not exceed this com- 
fortable point. Desirous as we are of iding any 'y mention of 
mere acenas, we will state generally that in every detail of the finished artist, our 
new prima donna was all that the most exigeant could desire. As far as the opera 
went she was good. We have to see her in works of a different complexion, to 
discover if she have that important requisite of the modern lyric stage—a style at 
once dramatic and enduring. In much of Bellini’s music and in Rossini’s, writ- 
ten for a soprano de leger, she will undoubtedly be at home. Will Donizetti and 
Verdi be equally within ber reach ? 

Signor Gassier, the fortunate marital owner of our petite and plump little war- 
ler, was the Count, and played and sang with that hearty gallantry which dis- 
tinguishes his style, and that large and generous intelligence which charac- 
teriges his method. For the occasion we were supplied with an English tenor, 
in the person of Mr. Perring, a gentleman who has often received commendation 
im these colamns. The part of Elvino may be characterised by the word 
“ apeoney.”” The best actor can do but little‘with it. Clearly then we have no right 
to expect great things from a gentleman who is not far removed from the worst. 
Timidity and awkwardness are twin demons on the stage, and they had entire 
possession of Mr. Perring. Listening only with our ears there was much to be 
pleased with. Mr. Perring knows how to sing ; a knowledge not always vouch- 
safed to the most popular vocalists. His voice too is singularly sweet aod pene. 
trating, although disposed to run hastily into falsetto. A very general encore was 
awarded the gentleman in “ Still so Gently,” and altogether his debut may be 
regarded as a decided success. If he have a few opportunities of this kind he 
will acquire what he most needs—a style more open and declamatory. 

Two performances have been given of the “ Somnambula,” and the opera 
will be repeated to-day at the Matinée. Last night Mr. Maretzek's new tenor 
de resistance waa tobave made his debut. It is stated confidently that Signor 
Steffani has a voice of surpassing beauty, and as Mr. Maretzek invariably engages 
voices, and not reputations, we place, we confess, some reliance in the rumour. It 
thing of a pl to know that we shall have our say on the subject 
next week. 

The orchestra and chorus are capital, and the performances, so far, have been 
marked by great completeness. 


obrama. 

Mr. Burton's theatre opened for the season on Monday evening. During the 
recess some desirable alterations have been made in the proscenium, which will, 
we are disposed to think, vastly improve the acoustical qualities of the house. 
A handsome arch has been thrown across the stage, giving by its good propor- 
téans, « better beight ard aspect to the stage. 

Mr. Burton's company does not call for special comment. It appears to be 
composed of the usual number of ordinary stock actors, and to be neither better 
nor worse than that of last season. The “star” tor the moment is Mr. Collins 
an Irish comedian of note, who, we are informed, will be succeeded by Mr. 
James Anderson, and by an English Opera company. So much for the manage- 
rial promise of the season. It is by no means extravagant. And now for Mr. 
Collins. This gentleman is a delineator of the Irish of social position. The 
bog-trotter with his ready wit, convenient blarney, and immense prowess, is his 
aversion. A better dressed personage, with powers of insinuation much more 
subtle, is the Irishman of Mr. Collins’ affection. The change is decidedly agree- 
able, for of late we have had a liveral allowance of the average paddy-whack. It 
seoms to us, however, that out of the beaten track Mr. Collins is a little uncom- 
fortable. An Irishman’s thought is quick as lightning. It hits the mark in- 
stantly, or it misses it altogether, In rapidity it keeps pace with the twinkle of 
his eye, and in nine cases out of ten, is as sparkling and merry. Nothing in the 
world is more delicious than the tumultuous rumble of an Irishman’s joke as it 
pitohes beadlong out of his mouth damaging the Queen's English in its fall, and 
taking the breath out of mere Logic. It is of the nature of champagne and 
should be taken at a draught, and from the original package. Mr. Collins is, we 
resume, an Irishman, but there is phlegm in his manner of speech. He 
ia disposed to be oratorical, and rounds off his periods with extreme 
nicety. He stands on trifles too, and always seems to be asking him- 
self if it is “the thing” to be very funny. There is so much serio- 
comic besefing te his Celtic repartees, that we hear them with re- 

rather joility. And the character of Mr. Collins’ fun,—which 
we as well confess at once seems to our mind to be slow—is not always un- 
He has a vicious taste for double-entendre, and at times ap- 
the confines of indelicacy ; balancing himself skilfully, perhaps, but 
hardhihood which destroys ease and comfort in the spectator. We have 
anderrate Mr. Collins’ powers, and still less to cavil at his concep- 
, but it is, we conceive, a loss to the stage to deprive its 
hearty rollicking humour in the faith of which we have been 
n undesirable gloominess and mental reserve seem to hang over 
ted now and then witn a spasmodic burst of gaiety, but 
from the even unto the end. It may not be 
uncondi and as certainly yas = @ 
one advantage which may be extolled to any extent. 
a heartiness which puts all our remarks to flight. It is 
bear him sing “ w Machree,” albeit the song is 
additional verses, even as our National anthem is at this 
Atlantic Telegraphic Celebrationising. And not only in this song, 
yg ~~ he eT Ww Ul understand 
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ened notice. Mr. Chanfraa io capperted by Mra. C 
wractions are personal rather than dramatic. 

Miss Laura Keene has produced a gee de circonstance called “ Love and 
Lightning, or the Telegraph Cable.” It was pl yed on be py A ht for the 


first time, and with a n which does not promise a brilliant career. 
incidents lace ; di 


cleuch, and Miss Annie 
and | Bart. 





The plot is incomprebeasib'e ; the 
w ° 





place ; dialogue (rhymed) 
A more melancholy commemoration of a t eveut, it is Pine ly 
possible to conceive. So far was it beneath the enthus! of the aud 





that it narrowly escaped coming to an anrupt termination, and as it was, one of | 


the songs was hissed down re the fair vocalist had got half through it. 
The barry of position, and the excit t of a grand topic are very 
apt to deprive an author of ths critical facalty, bat how an intelligent manager 
could be seduced into playing a piece so wretohedly bald and inadequate, is to 
us t hensible. In d to Miss Keene's judgment we are 








be possesses 
tic for the broad glare of the footlights. In contem: the of this 
unhappy extravaganza, let us ix our minds piously eae -_ 


some hidden Sra o | 
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The best artists of the company were in the cast—incloding Miss Keene her- 


| self, and Mr. Jefferson, and for the ballet there were Mademoiselle Lamouroux, 


the Misses Shew, and other admirable dancers. The gratification which every 


| one knew they would reveive from the graceful performance of Mile. Lamoureux 


kept the audience together, but a'ter that accomplished danseuse had performed 
her pas, the defections were awful, and the piece fell into an unhonoured grave. 
The author’s name was not made known, bat with a dreadful pleasantry, he was 
described on the play bills as “ A Gentleman of Leisure, who ought to have re- 


hand iv our allegiance. 
oe 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A fine new bark, the D. Jex, of about 425 tons, was launched at Port 
Jefferson, Long Island. on Saturday last, intended to replace the lost 
Cade in the trade to Honduras, Captain Guide, late of the Cade, will 
command her.——KFighbteen players from the western part of the State 
played a match at Cricket, last week, with a New York Eleven. The 
former were the victors, by 28 runs. The match lasted two days. In 
the first inaings, Mr. Moore, of Albany, scored 40 to bis bat, aad Mr. 
Wilby, of New York, 49. We regret that the particulars have been 
crowded out.——*“ Malakoff,” the Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Times, 
bas been travelling in England, and makes fun, not undeservedly, of the 
cockney dealing with the Hs. But Malakolf, playing the critic, ought 
to study grammar. What is bis authority for saying that one thing fairly 
* out-done”’ another _——The J Bdge states that a young lady, 
living in Hanover, has been sentenced by a Court of that town to pay a 
fine of two francs, “ for baving worn a dress which occupying the whole 
breadth of the pavement is an obstruction to the public way.”——A 
number of horses belonging to the officers of the 6th Ianiskilling Dra- 
goous were brought to the bammer the other day in London, and among 
them the horse on which Captain Nolan received his death-wound, in the 
memorable charge at Balaklava. It was purchased for the Earl of Car- 
digan for 200 guineas, It isan Arab, eight or nine years old.——Ma- 
hogany is now coming into use as a material for ship-building. A 
Frenchman has made some experiments to test its strenzth which he con- 
siders to prove conclusively that it is stronger than teak or oak, under 
adirect strain. Very good; bat how about the price ? An agreement 
has been concluded between the Treasury and the Red Sea Telegraph 
Company for the establishment of a telegraphic line from Alexandria to 
Aden, down the Red Sea, and thence to Kurrachee, following the line of 
coast of South Arabia.——The fortune, recently bequeathed by a native 
of Udine to the Siate of Sardinia, is appropriated to endowing scholar- 
me: in the Naval College and the Military Academy, for the benefit of 
Italian youths who are not Piedmontese.——An American gentleman has 
been fighting a duel, at Baden-Baden, with a French sous-Lieutenant, on 
a quarrel arising out of the affair of M. de Péoe. There was no bloodshed. 
——The ordinary quiet of the county of Kilkenny has been disturbed by 
riots of a nature not common in Ireland, and the Government has been 
obliged to send troops from the Curragh in order to quell the turbu- 
lence of the agricultural population. The tumult arose out of the em- 
ployment of reaping machines for the first time by several large 
farmers in the district.——Robert Knox, Esq., the late editor of the 
Morning Herald, has been nominated Secretary to the Mixed Commission 
at the Cape. The salary and emoluments are worth about £800 per 
annum. Mr. Van Limburg, the Netherlands Minister, has lately mar- 
ried the youngest daughter of General Cass ——Baltimore is about to 
produce a steamer bound to cross the Atlantic from New York to Liver- 
pool in six days. The accomplishment of this feat bas been heretofore 
predicted and essayed, but not successfully.——The Collingwood Journal 
describes a pai boat race, in which ladies were the competitors. 
The winners won by fifteen lengths. Neck and neck would have been 
better.——The exact figures of the City Tax Levy for 1858, says the 

ibune, show an aggregate of eight million, four hundred and seventy- 
one thousand, ninety-one dollars and thirty-one cents, or nearly one 
hundred dollars per head for every voter in the city.——Six or seven 
acres of standing barley were burat, the other day, in the West of Eng- 
land, a spark or cinder from a passing locomotive on the South Western 
Railway having set it on fire——The shareholders of the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace have enforced their right of admission on Sunday after- 
noons, against the efforts of some of the influential Directors.—— 
The Queen’s steam yacht, Victoria and Albert, is very fast. She bas made 
the trip around the of Wight, 60 miles, in three hours, twelve mi- 
nutes, which must be admitted to be extraordinary speed for a sea 
steamer.—— Washington letters say that Captain Shabrick, U. S. N., has 
been appointed to the command of the Brazil Squadron. It is believed 
that this Squadron of two bundred guns has been ordered te proceed, as a 
nope to the Fesngney Expedition, to the bighest accessible point of 
La Piata.——Some inexplicable portion of a “eh hoop came near pro- 
ducing serious mischief lately, at Hamilton, C.W. It became entangied 
with the rudder chains, and the vessel would not answer her helm. The 
cause, however, was discovered, and we presume the a was cut adrift. 
——The death of the Marquis of Queensberry bas excited a powerfal sen- 
sation amongst all classes of sporting men. The deceased nobleman was 
a staunch patron, not only of the turf, but of all athletic pastimes, and his 
good humour and affability rendered him popul gst all condi- 
tions of men. At a late meeting of the Westminster Palace Hotel Com- 
pany it was announced that, more than 7000 shares having been sub- 
scribed, the undertaking will be with.— Austria is perse- 
veringly and quietly augmenting naval forces——Lord Kames, in a 
conversation with his gardener one day, said, “‘ George”’ the time will soon 
come when a man shail be able to carry the manure for an acre of land 
in one of his waistcoat pockets ;”’ o which the gardener replied, “I believe 
it, Sir ; but he will be able to all the crop in the other pocket.”-— 
Mr. Woodroofe, of H.M. 39th t, swam the St. Lawrence at Que- 
bec, on Friday last, in twenty-five and a balf minutes——Messrs. Car- 
michael and Brett have just concluded with the French Government an 
agreement for an additional telegraphic cable across the Channel from 
Folkestone to Boulogne. They also undertake to lay down a line be- 
tween Havre and a given polot on the English coast left to their selec- 
tion. ——The Copper mines of Australia are b ing very rich.——A 
marriage is said to be on the ‘apis between the granddaughter of the 
Duchess of Kent, Princess Feodore of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, and a 
member of one of the reigning Ducal Houses of Saxony. ir Joha 
Acton, Bart., it is said, has ihased the Dublin Review, as —_ 
and editor. It has hitherto been conducted by Mr. haw, Q.C., and 








Cardinal Wiseman. A New York paper announces that, at a theatri- | 


cal benefit a certain person will recite Poe’s famous poem of the “ Raven” 
in character, Wha: character? The Raven’s !——Two young men at 
Staten Island, who went bathing but were missed, their clothes being 
found _— the beach, were set down by the Jerald as victims to sharks, 
A homily was thereupon preached, on the need of enclosed baths. After 
two taps, both bodies were washed on shore, uainjured.—— We regret to 
learn that the health of Florence Nightingale causes great anxiety to 
ber friends —The Chairman of the Royal Dramatic College, Mr. B. 
Webster, has received a letter from Sir Charles Phipps, dated Potsdam, 
August 13, announcing her Majesty’s intention of becoming the patron- 


ad- | ews of the Dramatic College, and by res | a cheque for £100 as do- 
v 


nation thereto——A m is definitively arranged to take place be- 
tween Lord Walter Scot ird son of the Duke and Dachess of Buc- 
p, daugbter of Sir Wm. E. C, Hartopp, 
A marriage will also ae take place between Sir David Dun- 
das, of Dunira, Perthshire, and ly Lucy Anne Pelham, second daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Chichester. 


Obituary. 


Lievr, Gey. Sm F. Astreworta.—We have to record the death of Lieut.- 
Genl. Sir Frederick Ashworth, at bis residence, St. George's place, Hyde- 
park-corner. The deceased general was born in Dablin in 1783, and 
married, in 1833, the daughter of Sir Bellingham Graham, Bart, of Nor- 
ton Conyers, Yorkshire. He entered the army in 1799, became a lieute- 
nant-general in 1854, and colonel of the 44th Regiment of Foot in 1855. 
He served in the West Indies, Sicily, the Peninsula, and Canada, and re- 
ceived a medal and two clasps for the battles of Maida and Salamanca. 
He received his knighthood in 1850 from the Ear! of Clarendon, who was 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, under Lord Jobo Ruseell’s A 


Six H. Wu.tock.—Sir Henry Willock died at his villa, at Mortlake, 
on the 17th ult. He formerly served in the Madras Cavalry, and ob- 
tained the rank of a lieutenant-colonel in the East Indies. His diploma- 
tic career rather than bis military services procured him distinction. Io 
January, 1810, be was attached to she emb to Persia, and acted for 
several years—from July, 1815, to January, 1827—as Chargé 4’ Affaires 
at the Court of the Shab. By permission of his —. was deco- 
rated with the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun, of the class, which 





| the Shah of Persia conferred upon him for his services in the field. He 


was in the receipt of a for his diplomatic services. In 1827 he 
received the honour of knighthood. Sir Heary was for many years a 
Feces Pian Bart lathe Compeny, toving beze cloeted to 3 
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| Lrevr.-Cot. Srraton.—Colonel Straton, C.B,,commanding the7 
; ment, died in June last, from the effects of marching in the ee Regi 
\ dum, in India, a few days after his arrival from Australia. He was a 
of the late General Straton, and was educated at Sandb He = 
the 77th Regiment in 1828, and served in it for more than thirty years, 
| In the Crimea the 77th formed a part of the well-known and fighting 
Light Division, and there Major Straton’s personal bravery and Cool megs 





7 oe gerton at the 
rifle pits, he to the d of his corps. Colonel 
| had been somewhat unwell for two days, but be died on the night of 
| second very unexpectedly. He said, “1 have a feeling of faloess in m, 
| bead, and my breathing is very short.” fier this he died almost ina. 
| diately. — 
Georce Compe, Tue Purexotocist.—Our obituary announces the 
| death, on Saturday last, bf Mr. George Combe, at Moor Park, Surrey 
| where he was staying for the benefit of his health. Mr. Combe, who wag 
| the great om, oy of philosophical phrenology, was bora in Edi 
| in 1788, where he continued to reside. He was educated for the law 
became a writer to the signet, as the Scotch attorneys are called, and 
practiced for twenty years. The opinions of Gall and Spurzheim at. 
tracted bis notice ; he studied them, and being convinced that the 
a basis in nature, he pursued the subject, and fa 1819 published hig ob. 
| servations in “ Essays on Phrenologr,” under the title of “ A System of 
| Phrenology,” in two volames. He and others founded The i 
Journal, which was afterward conducted by his relative, Mr. Cox.” Jp 
1828, he published “ The Constitution of Man, Considered in Relation tg 
External Objects.” This attracted great attention, and a Mr. H 
thought so highly of it that he subsequently bequeathed a sum of money 
to be expended in the production of a very cheap edition of the book, 
The novelty of the circumstance drew to the subject an additional amount 
of attention ; the cheap edition was a very cheap edition; it solg- 
conghs the ear of the people ; edition after edition was exhausted, until 
at length it has been questioned whether any modern volume, after 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabio,” bas obtained a larger circulation ; 90,500 Copies 
of it have been printed in Great Britain, beside large sales in the United 
States ; translations have also been made into German, French, 
Swedish. Mr. Combe was an unwearied labourer. up to almost the last 
day of his life, in the promotion of education. Throughout a very wide 
circle—a circle not limited to this country only, but extending to Conti. 
nental Europe and America—the announcement of Mr. Cembe’s 
will be received not merely as telling of the departure of a maa in many 
respects one of the most remarkable of bis generation, but as of the loss 
of a kind, considerate, zealous friend.—London Times, 16th ult. 


At Cheltenham, Lt.-Col. E. Hawkshaw, 78. He was one of 
Colonels who fell severely wounded at the head of their Regiments 
and decisive c at the battle of Albuera, for his services on whi 
he received a gold medal.—Gener+! Tarrant, one of the 
Portobello, Capt. W. Figg, R.N.—At Fishguard, South Wales, H. J. T. 
son, Capt. R.A.—From the effects of sunstroke, Lt.-Gen. Haynes, 7th Hussars, 
on his home from Calcutta.— At Boulogne-sur-Mer, W. H. Temple, Esq., 
late Capt. of H.M.’s 62d Regt., ana 6th Cacadores.— At Bath, Lt.-Col. Grove, 
of the 234 Light Drags.—At Offham, near West ea Kent, G. Good 
Esq., R.N.—At Worthing, Lt.-Gen.Sir C. Felix Smith, K.C.B., Col.-Com 

Royal Engineers.—Maj.-Gen. W. B. Dundas, C.B., of Ro 
at his residence, Edinbur,; had 
service, having obtained his as second-lieutenant in 1803. 
a amount of service.—Col. W. Morris, C.B., 17th Lancers, died on the 11th 
July, at Poona, to the extreme grief of his brother officers and the men under 











his co: 


Appoturnients. 


A Governor ror Barris Cotcusta.—Colonel R. C. Moody, R. E., at 
sent commanding the Royal Engineers in North Britain, and formerly the 

ful Lieut.-G of the Falkland Islands, which he, with a party 
his corps, prepared for colonization between 1841 and 1848, has, we have reason 
to believe, says the Globe, been appointed Lieutenant-Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the new North American Colony of British Columbia. The gallant 
Colonel, at an early date, will proceed to assume the duties of his new Z 
a, embarking at Southampton, and proceeding to the Colony vid 


Panama. 
Aruty. 
British CoLumsia.—We understand that it is the intention of Govern- 
ment to send out forthwith to British Columbia a force of Royal Engi- 
neers, provided with everything necessary for the formation of roads and 
bridges to open up the resources of the colony, and to erect block-houses 
for the reception and safe custody of the gold which may be disposed of 
by the miners, and at the same time to form an organised military force 
for the maintenance of law and order. 





Lt.-Col. Stanton, C.B., Rl. Engineers, has been appointed Assist-Adjt.- 
Gen. at the head-quarters of the Royal Eagineers, Chatham, v. Lt.-Col. 
Yorke, app. Inspector of Stadies at the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich.—It is said that M. A. Maller, a noa-commissioned offiser in the 
French military service. has devised a means of rendering ordiaary 
smooth bore arms, whether large or small, equal ina precision to rifle 
guns, while ily abolishing all the inconveniences attendant upon 
rifling. The result altogether depends upon the shape of the projectile, 
which is that of a helix. 


Wanr-Orrics, Ave. 13.—2d Drag Gas: by ae sy to be Maj, v Price, dec; 

Lt Carnegy to be Capt; Cor Thomas to be 3d: EB Brett, Geat, to be Cor. 

4th Lt Drags: J E w, Gent, to be Cor; Asst-Surg Campbell, MB, fm 

Staff, to be Asst-Surg. 6th: H A R Revell and W V King, Gents, to be Cors. 
7th: En Jobnes, 56th Ft, to be Cor,v Bankes, dec. 18th: Sarg Docker, 7th 

be Surg.— Mil Tram: To be Ens, Cor M’Kenzie and Charcher, h-p late 

t Corps. Royal Artil: Capt Moubray to be a Supern Capt. Scot Pasr Gds: 

to be Capt and Lt-Col, v Montgomery, who ret. Sth Ft: W B Knox, 

En. 6th: Capt Preston, 76th, to be Capt, vy Waldy, who ex. 7th: 
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9lst: 

100th: W P Clarke, Gent, 

be Ea, w-p. Ceylon Rifi 

E D Hay, Gent, to be Ea.— . 

, Rowlands, Brown- Westhead, Elton, 
—Unarr. Lt Goddard, 35th, to be © 
Reet b-p Canadian Rifles, Commdt of 
Palmer, ret f-p 3d W I Regt, to be Lt-Col 
be Col. Falconer, Col 731, to be 
G.C.B, placed on the Fixed Estab of Gens. 


cee 


—Mem. Capt Colquitt, b-p 34th, perm to 
setuer in Ceneda™ af 


Navp. 

Rear-Adm. Sir Charles H. Fremantle, K.C.B., has his flag on board the 
Renown, 91, Capt. Forbes, at Spithead, as Commander-in Chief of the 
Chanvel fleet, now assembling at that 
under the j 


miralty charts, and both officers were hi 
faigar, 120, line-of-battle sailing ship, is 
bam, for the purpose of being cut down to a 90-gun ser. st., to be f 
with engines of 500 h-p.—On the 24th of Jane, oa the Gallinas bar, * 
boat belonging to the Childers, containing Asst-Surg. Dowey, Asst-Pay®- 
Foulkes, aod Asst-Master Stronach, was uafortunately sw about 
100 yards from the shore. The three officers were drowned. The Kro- 
men (native African) crew escaped by swimming.—The Channel fleet 
is getbering, The Cuesar, 91, ue Spit T 1 
is to join. luryalus, 51, Capt. Tarleton, 
when repaired, will also joia Be pt time as Prince Alfred shall i 
bark, which it is expected will be about October.—Rear-Adal. Sir J. H- 
Leeke is moved from the reserved to the sctive list—Capt. Adolphat 
Slade, B.N., C.B., Vice-Admiral ia the Ottoman Navy, is nomiaated * 
K.C.B. — 

Arronerwexts.—Commr. B. 8. Rickards to the Victor Emmanuel.—Lts.: T- 
G. Nettleton to Renown ; W. A. R. Lee to Formidable : BE. B. Rice 
the Royal ; A. to 
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New Dooks. 


A very handsome imperial octavo of 800 pages is The Household Book of | 
Podry, collected and edited by Charles A. Dana, and published by D. 
Appleton & Co. Its distinctive feature is the arrangement of the re- 
Jected pieces, which comprise the choicest minor compositions, complete 


in themselves, of the best English, Scotch, Irish, and American poets, | 





edly affords one of the greatest and most important collective series of por- 
trait records in existence, and it is to be hoped will soon be deposited in 
some place where the public will have opportunities of referring to it.— 


The National Portrait Gallery has lately acquired an admirable minia- 
ture portrait in oils of Sir David Wilkie, by himself, valuable both for 
its technicalities as a specimen, and for its faithfulness as a likeness to 
those who best knew him. The Gallery also includes a very curious and 


ih ‘onal translations into English, from the dead and living lan- | authentic portrait of General Wolfe, from the Royal collection, presented 
Ww occas J 


These are not set down chronologically, or alphabetically, or | 
geographically ; but uader classified heads, divided as follows: Poems 
of Nature, of Childhood, of Friendship, of Love, of Ambition, of Comedy, | 
of Tragedy and Sorrow, of the Imagination, of Sentiment and Reflection, | 
and of Religion. Arbitrary, perhaps, this division is ; and the reader of 
more than a thousand extracts may not in every instance find his fa- 
yourite precisely where he would seek it. But inasmuch as there are 
two indexes—the one according to this method of classification by subject, 
and the other placing each contribution under its author's name, the re- 


sult is as convenient as may be.—The selections, on the whole, betoken - | dealer in anti qaiti 


enlarged and scholarly taste, evidencing also no slight research 


by the King of the Belgians ; portraits of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons 
when young, by Hopner and bis pupil Stuart, both presented by Mr. 
Delane ; and a striking portrait of the Princess Charlotte when in the 
bloom of youth and beauty. It was the first picture that Dawe painted 
from the life, and fondly cherished in his own keeping till his decease, and 
it boo passed through the hands of his niece to the custody of the nation. 


———> 


RELICS AND LIBELS. 
EASTWOOD V. HOLMES AND ANOTHER. 
This was an action of libel, tried at Guilford, in England, on the 4th 
ult., before Mr. Justice Willes and a Special Jury. The plaintiff is a 
, and the defendants are the proprietors of the Athe- 








, and the action was brought to recover damages for a 


antiquated and fugitive writers. Amid a host of familiar friends— | libel published in that paper on the 8th of May last. The defendants 


as must needs be—one is here and there introduced to a new 
acquaintance, dug up from an untimely grave. We cannot, how- 
ever pretend to review, at length, the editor's choice or the authors’ 
individual merit, We will only mention, as proof—so far as it goes—of 
the former’s predilections, the numerical degree in which he bas bor- 
rowed respectively from some of the leaders among the latter. Words- 
worth tops the list, and figures 35 times ; Tennyson comes next, with 33 
pieces; Burns and Hood supply, each 22 ; Barry Cornwall, 21 ; Moore, 17 ; 
Herrick and Longfellow, each 16 ; Shelley, 15 ; Keats and Dr. Watts, each 
14; Shakspeare, James Montg y, Coleridge, and Bryant, each 12; 
Byron and Browning, each 11 ; Milton and Lowell, each 10 ; Campbell, 
9; Allan Cunningham, Walter Scott, and Thackeray, each 8 ; and Mrs. 
Hemans, 6. This is not of course a precise criterion of relative impor- 
tance—St. Agnes’ Eve, Comus, the Prisoner of Chillon, the Rape of the 
Lock, and Matthew Araold’s Schrab and Rustum, inéer alia, being given 
at length. It is only a small statistical fact, in the enforced absence of 
closer criticism. If on the other hand, we were required to point out the 
best and the poorest of the divisions, we should unhesitatingly say that 
the poems of Sentiment and Reflection make the happiest display of judg- 
ment, appreciation, and research ; and that those of Comedy (so-called) 
manifest these qualities in the smallest degree. 

The varied and immense fund of our humorous verse is stunted 
into thirty-four specimens, and in it Burns and Praed have each one 
entrance only, and Oliver W. Holmes, Peter Pindar, and George 
Colman, none at all. Hood’s “ Nelly Gray” and “ Sally Brown” 
are both given, though one is a mere variation of the other; and 
his “ Table of Errata,” in 15 long stanzas, is absolutely not worth 
reading. Thackeray, too, could scarcely have desired to see “ Mr. Mo- 
lony’s Lament” and “ Mr. Molony’s Account of the Ball,” both paraded 
as samples of his comic muse. The same, with Maginn’s “ The Irishman’ 
and “ St. Patrick of Ireland, my dear,’’ either ot which, in all con- 
science, were sufficient. Browning’s “ Soliloquy of the Spanish Clois- 
ter” is too coarse for such good company as the bulk of the volume 
affords ; and Lowell’s “ What Mr. Robinson Thiuks” is inferior to the 
average of Punch’s weekly verselets. Finally, as though some ill-ad- 
vised genius bad presided over this whole department—small as it is— 
@ poor imitation by Maginn, of one of Béranger’s poorest songs, fails to 
do justice to the genius of the original, or to the metrical skill of the 
translator. “ The Little Brown Man” is an infelicitous rendering of Le 
Petit Homme Gris ; and it is surprising that it should have been chosen, 
when the same Maginn’s exquisite “ Attic Cell,’ and Father Prout’s no- 
ble “ Song of the Coseack,” were equally available as paraphrases of 
the great chansonnier, who might, moreover, have been quoted in any di- 
vision—the religious one alone excepted. 

But this hiatus of discernment only serves to make more conspicuous 
the general and exceeding worth of the volume. It cannot fail to find 
its way to many a household, as an abiding and well-loved guest. 

A curious and clever little three-act Comedy is The Queen’s Heart, by 
John W. Palmer, bearing a Boston imprint. In construction, plot, lo- 
calization, and characters, it is altogether of the French, Frenchy—so 
much so that you would never question its Parisian paternity, and might 
spend much time in raking your theatrical recollections, by way of 
hunting up the original. Yet we are assured on the best authority that 
the piece is neither translated nor adapted ; in fact that it was written 
to prove that a foreigner could mould French materials to his own drama- 
tic use, witbout the obligation so generally incurred and so relactantly 
acknowledged. The fantasy may have been a quaint one ; but it is ela- 
borated with singular success. “ The Queen’s Heart”’ has no literary 
pretension, but it affords capital scope for good acting. It deals 
mainly with actors and actresses behind the scenes, and lays bare the 
backbitings and jealousies of that peculiar race, which, to our own think- 
ing, merits the appellation of genus irritabile, far more than the tribe to 
whom it is habitually applied. We will not spoil the possible pleasure 
of New York readers by detailing the points or incidents of the 
play. We can but commend it to the attention of our managers, who, 
we must confess, often lavish their time and money upon pieces vastly in- 
ferior. 

About this time—as the Almanacks say—expect many published ac- 
counts of the Electric Telegraph; for the unexpected success of the 
Anglo-American one from Valentia to Newfoundiand has stimulated 
many ready writers, to describe as well as celebrate. And among the 
first fruits, Mesers. Rudd & Cerleton have issued a very copiously and 
neatly illustrated duodecimo, entitled The Story of the Telegraph, and a 
History of the Great Atlantic Cable, by Charles F. Briggs and Augustus 
Maverick. The information it conveys is very full ; and ought to be ac- 
curate, in view of the editorial profession of the authors, which gives them 
an excellent opportanity of comparing and testing the reports and state- 
ments that ere current. 








NEW MUSIC. 

The following novelties have been latel published by Horace Waters: 
“The Original Quadrille Empire, or Reich's,” arranged by A s Call; 
“ The Palace Garden Polka, with accompaniment of Singing Bird,” by Thomas 
Baker ; “ Kind Words Can Never Die,” Daett and Choras, by the Hutchinson 
Family ; “ Angels Told Me So,” Duett and Chorus, words by Rev. S. Dyer, ar- 
ranged by A. ull.—The best of these is the second on the list. 


—~——_ 


fine Arts. 


Messrs, Williams, Stevens, & Co., in Broadway, are exhibiting a very 
clever picture in oil, by Herring, known as the “ Village Blacksmith.” 
A white horse—one of Herring's favourite bat rather indescribable 
breed, with strong symptoms of the Arab—is having a shoe adjusted to 
one of his fore feet. A maiden, most sweetly painted, looks on. This is 
all. The accessories are few, but appropriate. It is well drawn and well 
coloured, though the horse is scarcely so well modelled as he might be. 


The Government has, on the recommendation of a special committee, con- 
sisting of Lord J. Russell, Lord Bicho, and Mr. Coningbam, M.P., decided 
on the purchase of Sir George Hayter’s immense picture of the House of 
Commons first assembled after the passing of the Reform Bi 
Tom consideration of the subject as a matter of Art, this picture 


pleaded that the statement which was alleged to be a libel was true. 
Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., in opening the case, said, that the plaintiff had 
for more than 20 years carried on the business of a dealer in curiosities 
| and antiquities, and he brought the present action with a view to vindicate 
his character from a very serious imputation that had been cast upon it 
by an article which appeared in the defendants’ journal, and which 
charged him with defrauding the public by selling counterfeit antiqui- 
ties. The learned counsel then stated that in the course of last year a 
large number of ancient relics were discovered in an excavation at Shad- 
well, and these relics, a great portion of which turned out to be what 
were known among antiquaries as “ pilgrims’ signs,’ he should show 
| without a doubt were perfectly genuine, and came into the possession of 
the plaintiff as euch, and he paid for them a considerable sum of money. 
The article that was the subject of the present action appeared in the 
Athenceum of the 8th of May, in the present year, and it purported to be 
| a report of what took place at one of the meetings of the British Archwo- 
logical Association, and it represented that the proceedings concluded 
by Mr. yr reading a paper on the subject of the “ Recent Forgeries 
in Lead :” in that paper be stated that certain leaden articles, which 
| were represented to be pilgrims’ sigas, and to have been discovered in 
the course of an excavation upon the banks of the Thames, for the pur- 
| pose of making a new dock, were forgeries, and that Mr. Cuming had 
| himself examined 800 of them, that Mr. Planché had also seen a great 
| many, and that the number of these forged articles in the aggregate was 
supposed to be 12,000. The paper went on to state that these articles 
were entirely counterfeit, and that the metal of which they were com- 
posed appeared to have been rubbed with some strong acid to give it the 
appearance of age, and that they had then been smeared with river mud. 
The paper luded by expressing a regret that the law would not 
punish parties who were guilty of such a disgraceful fraud. The learned 
counsel said there could be no doubt that this article referred to the 
plaintiff, although his name was not mentioned, as he was the only per- 
son in possession of such articles, and who had purchased them from the 
parties who had actually found them at the place that had been men- 
tioned. He should call those persons to chow that these relics of anti- 
quity actually were found in the manner stated, and he should also call 
eeveral eminent antiquaries, who would state to the jury their opinion 
that they were genuine relics, and that there was consequently no foun- 
| dation for the allegation that they were fraudulent imitations got up for 
| the purpose of deceiving and imposing upon the public. He then said 
| that the plaint’ff, in bringing the present action, only sought to clear his 
character, and he did not ask for vindictive damages, but by the verdict 
of the jury to free himself from the serious charge that had been made 
against him. 

Mr. George Eastwood, the plaintiff, was then examined.—He deposed 
that he bad carried on the business of a dealer in curiosities and antiqui- 
tles between 20 and 25 years, and he believed he was one of the best 
judges of such things in the united kingdom. In June, 1857, a Mr, Ed- 
wards, whom he kuew as a dealer in antiquities, called upon him, and 
showed him 40 articles made of lead, which comprised different subjects, 
and were known among antiquaries as pilgrims’ signs. He examined 
them and made up his mind immediately that they were genuine arti- 
cles of antiquity, and he purchased them, and afterwards he purchased 
other articles of the same kind of him, in number amounting to 1,100. 
He was told that they had been found by the men who were employed 
in excavating for the basin of the new London dock, and he went to the 
spot and examined the soil, He afterwards a@ number of the 
same desoription of articles from two young men named Smith sod Ba 
ton, who he understood were the es that had found them orfginally 
and sold them to Edwards. He paid Edwards £296 for those he pur- 
chased of him, and he gave the young men £50 for the portion they sold 
him. A small quantity of the “signs” were afierwards sold to Mr. 
Franks for the British Museum, and a gentleman named Wigan also pur- 
chased a great many of them. He then explained that pilgrims’ signs 
was a term that only recently been as use of among aatiquaries, 
and that they were supposed to be articles worn by the monks in the re- 
ligious processions of the olden time, and also when they made a pilgri- 
mage to the shrine of any particular saint. The whole of the articles 
were made of lead, and in addition to those which he said would come 
under the designation of pilgrims’ sigas there were other antiquities, such 
as belts, sheaths, the bosses of shields, aad also reliquaries, the 
whole of which he said he had no doubt were genuine antiquities, and 
had ay | been found at the place mentioned.—In answer to questions 
put by Mr. Chambers, in cross-examination, the plaintiff said that at 
the time this article appeared he was the only person who bad so large 
a number as 800 “ pilgrims’ signs” in his possession ; but he said that 
at one time he had so many as 1,100. 

A box, containing he ¢ number of the alleged valuable articles of 
antiquity, had been pl upon the table, and a good deal of amuse- 
ment was created by the extraordinary character of some of those that 
were produced. There were warriors and women fashioned out in lead 
| in the most rade manner, and in all sorts of attitudes ; one of them, as 
the learned judge observed, looking very much like “ Zamiel,” One of 
the things that was produced appeared sorely to puzzle every one. It 
had something resembling the appearance of a chimney-pot, about eight 
inches long ; but no one seemed to be able to give the least guess what 
its original object possibly could have been, and Mr, James suggested 
that possibly it might have been the model of some ancieut extinguisher. 
—lIn answer to fi questions the plaintiff said that he had heard of 
such articles as “ crepundia,” or children’s toys, baving been found on 
the banks of the river ; but these, he said, were totally different things, 
and he believed them to be genuine ancient pilgrims’ sigas, 

Mr. W. Edwards, the person from whom — pe had purchased 
the articles in question, was then examined, he stated that be had 
been a dealer iu antiquities for 20 years, and he considered he was well 

uainted with such matters. He purchased the whole of those that 
been produced of his boys, named B.ll and Charley, of whom he bad 
been in the habit of purchasing such things. ‘ Bill,” be said, was in at- 
tendance to give evidence, but “ Charley” had got married, and his wife 
woulda’t let him come.[A laugh.] He was aware that these young men 

were in the habit of being about the river, and that they also purc 
things that were found by excavators in the soil. They brought these 
es to him eight and ten at a time, from June, 1857, to June, 1858, 

and he paid them altogether £200. 
said that he might have sold old coins to navigators, but he did not know 
baw phe 4 - with them, and he had not the least idea that they ever bu- 
m 














that they might afterwards dig them up sell them 
as antiquities. He should not have been such a fool as to buy his old 
coins again if they had been brought to him, He Billy and Charle: 
for the articles as they brought themtohim. He had dealings wii 


“ Billy” in the same for 13 or 14 years, bat he had not dealt with 
Charley quite so long. [A laugh.) He was unable to form any opinion 
to what particular age these pilgrims’ sigas belonged, he left that to the 
Archeological Society to decide. (Laughter.] 

William Smith, a rough looking young man, who described himself as 
a “ shore-raker,” was thea examiued. He said that he and “ Charley” 
were In the habit of seeking for articles such as those that had been pro- 
duced, and —— them to the curiosity dealers, He thea said that the 
first time he found any of the articles in question was in June, 1857, and 
be did not find say aher March, 1858. They were found in the excava- 
tion for the new dock at Shadwell, and a ee the place where the 
swingbridge now was. They found about altogether. Mr. Edwards 
ee ae wee ws 63 ne Sey, and be received £400 from 
him quate s They used to bay the articles as the 
navigators them, and used sometimes to give them a shilling 





In cross-examination this witness | pe 


and a pot of beer for them. In cross-examination this witness said that 
no strangers were allowed to go into the dock or about the works, 
and the navviee were not permitved to take anything out, not even any 
old bones they might find ; but still, he said, he managed to get access 
to the place and to purchase all these articles. He also sald that he 
found a great many of them himself by raking over the earth after it was 
dug out, and he managed to get a rake into the dock for this purpose, 

r. C. Roach Smith, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, was then 
examined, and he stated his belief that the articles in question were 
nuine relics of antiquity, and that a great number of them came caler 
the designation of pilgrims’ signs, but be attributed them to a later date 
than the 16th century. It was difficult to say what actual use was origi- 
nally made of such articles, because they were a new class altogether, 
bat oa. were all evidently connected with some religious proceedings, 
and he had no doubt that when the subject came to be considered anti- 
quaries would be able to assign some origin to them. He added that he 
firmly believed them to be genuine ; but at present he really could not 
say what they were. When he read the article in the Atheneum he had 
no doubt that it referred to the plaintiff and to the “ pilgrims’ signs” 
that were in his possession.—Cross-examined : The “ pilgrims’ signs’ 
with which he was acquainted, and to which he had first given that de- 
signation, were v different to the things now produced. A 
many of these articles were certainly inconsisteat with each other, and 
evidently related to different ages. : 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, also a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
and who has written several works upon the subject of antiquarian re- 
searches, was the next witness, and he gave similar evidence to that of 
Mr. Smith, He also expressed his opinion that the articles in question 
were undoubtedly genuine relics, He said he believed they belonged to 
the 15th or the beginning of the 16th century, but he could not give any 
other description of them than that they ap to be “ leaden ob- 
| jects.”"—Cross-ezamined : He was unable to give any reason in coming 

to the conclusion that these things dated from the 15th or 16th 
century. All he could say was the ladies’ reason, he thought so 
because he did think so, [A langb.] He was then asked to look at 
some of the articles, and to state whether he did not think that the sharp- 
ness of their edges and their fresh appearance did not indicate that they 
could not have been in the ground for three centuries ; but he replied 
that he was of opinion that they did not, and he said he believed it was 
possible for a piece of metal to be in the ground for many centuries, and 
still present sharp, clear edges. He also said that on expressing the 
oe that these were genuine ancient relics he had no facts to ground 
his opinion upon, but merely judged from the general appearance of the 
articles.—Some other evidence of a similar kind was then given, and this 
closed the case for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Chambers then submitted to his Lordship that there was no case 
to go to jury. He contended, in the first place, that the evidence failed 
to support the case of the plaintiff as Taid in the declaration, and also 
that, even sapposing the article in question to be a libel, which, however, 
he submitted it clearly was not, there was not a tittle of evidence to show 
that it applied to the plaintiff, and that consequently there was nothing 
to go to the jary.—Mr. James, in reply, urged a good many ingenious 
arguments to show that at all events the opinion of the jury ought to be 
taken. The plaintiff was really charged with a very serious offence, and 
he was desirous to clear his character. 

Mr. Justice Willes, after a briet consideration, said he was of opinion 
that the article ay Seo of was not a libel in the eye of the law. It 
bad been laid down by one of the sages of the law that what a man said 
honestly and bond fide in the course of a public discussion oa matters con- 
cerning the public interest, no matter even if he spoke rashly, and what 
he said was not true, still any statement made under such circumstances 
would not be a libel. It had also been equally clearly laid down that 
before any plaintiff could ask redress for a libel he must show distinetl 
that the libel complained of applied to him, and to no other person, It 
would be a new doctrine, indeed, if it were to be held that any person 
who said that all lawyers were rogues might be sued by every individual 
lawyer in the kingdom ; and it appeared to him that the article now com- 
plained of seemed to apply to the particular trade of dealing in antiquities, 
rather than to the aed personally. It appeared to him, therefore, that 
the plaintiff must be nonsuited. 

Mr. James suggested that his learned friend, Mr. Chambers, ought to 
withdraw the plea which alieged that the plaintiff had been guilty of fraud 
in the transaction.—Mr. Chambers said it was never intended to impute 
any fraudulent intention to the plaintiff, and he was not instructed to make 
such a suggestion. He had bought the articles, no doubt, under the im- 
pression that they were genuine. 

The jury then returned a verdict for the defendants. 


Tannen <scaeel 
“ WITHOUT RESERVE”—WHAT IT MEANS. 


The case reported below is one of considerable interest. The plain- 
tiff, Capt. Warlow, is also known to some of our readers, having been on 
duty here two or three years since, ic connection with contracts made 
by our government with suniry American manufacturers of small arms 
machinery. 

At Warwick, on Saturday, the case of Warlow v. Harrison was tried. 
Mr, Macaulay, Q.C. and Mr. Spooner were for the plaintiff ; and Mr, Mel- 
lor, Q.C., and Mr. Field for the defendant. This was a case of great im- 
portance to dealers in and of horses. The declaration stated 
that the defendant, an auctioneer, had published advertisements of a sale 
of horses, harness, &c., at Birmingham, on the 24th of June ; that the 
plaintiff attended such sale and amare ; and that the defend- 
ant, who thus became the plaintiff's on for completing the contract, 
neglected that duty, and entered Mr. James Henderson, the owner of the 
mare, as the purchaser, The damages were nominally laid at £150.— 
The defendant put in a plea of not guilty ; also that the plaintiff was 
= the highest Nileaede Mr. Mec oy t did Frog etme the v4 

* t as —Mr. Macaulay, in ope case, 
plaintiff was @ Captain in her Baleds s Someredo and held the appoint- 
ment of Inspector of Small Arms at Birmingham. Capt. Warlow t 
and Harrlaoo, of the Midland Counties Repository, Cheapside 

y, , 
Birmingham, because he was determined that he would not submit to a 
species of fraud which was continasily being ‘- at public sales of 
horses. The plaintiff's object was not to ob heavy damages, but to 
establish the fact that auctioneers could be compelled to do their duty, 
and to keep faith in their announcements to the public. 

The sale in question took place on the 24th of June, and was an- 

d to be “ without reserve,” which meant to convey to the public 
that the auctioneer had no private instructiuns to bid or receive 
as agent for the owners of the property, and that, in fact, there would be 
a perfectly fair competition, in which the owners of the property should 
eno part. This was the first instance in which an auctioneer had 
been brought before a jury for a transaction of this kind, and he (Mr. 
Macaulay) hoped that the effect of these gs would be to prevent 
such practices in future. The facts of the case, he believed, would not 
be disputed. Capt. Warlow, requiring a horse for bis wife's use, directed 
his groom to look about for one, and uis (plaintiff's) attention was soon 
raat yo) ae ag yy moteerten and ony ’a Re 
sitory. He uw r. . veterinary surgeov, to examine 
pag A advise him if a sui one was offered. Mr. Stanley 
selected ove, examined it, and found it to be sound. yo Warlow 
asked bis friend Mr. Kekewich, the Distributor of Stamps at Birmingham, 
fifty-five guineas 





bidding 
it reached fifty Mr. Kekewich bid up to fifty-five 
passed and fifty-nine guineas were bid. arlow, who had taken 
n the bidding up to that time, then offered sixty guineas.”’ Di- 
wards the auctioneer said “ sixty-one ” and at that 
Warlow’s touched his elbow and said “ That’s Hen- 
He was then informed that the horse 
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oy ad warren oth eben ve He weat into the office 
retherton, and intimated that he claimed to be the 
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= his request the sale-book was prodaved, in which Mr. 
enderson had been eu h as the owner and . U 
this Capt. Warlow bring the present action. He did not 
seek to recover heavy damages, but he wished to mark his disapproval 
Bd eg he aestion, to obtain some by way of ex- 
ample the defendant for refusing to do his daty making him the 
purchaser, Capt. Warlow bad no remedy in law against the owner 
the horse, bat be had a clear case against the cuctioneer for hw 
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at any of the witnesses had heard the conditions read before tie 
sale commenced. Capt. Warlow stated that after the sale he saw Mr. 
Brethertgn, and said he should claim the horse. Mr. Bretherton replied 


| 
| 


Capt. Warlow deposed to the facts detailed by his counsel, and bis tes- | decomposition sets in so rapidly that the greatest danger oftea atteads 
pane | was corroborated by Mr. Kekewich and others, It did not ap-| this practice ; and, in too many instances, amongst the 
pear 


r classes, 
compelled to sleep evea in the same room with the dead relative, nume- 
rous cases of infection and fever have takea place. Now, this process 
of M. Falcony fur the preveotion of all infectious gases, is simple and 


that it was the custom for owners to buy in their horses if they paid the | cleanly in its application. It consists of a powder composed of various 
auctioneer’s commission. Capt. Warlow then said, “ I was the last bona | chemical constituents, of which sulphate of zinc is the base ; and this be- 
fide bidder, and shall claim the mare.” Mr, Henderson, who was present, | ing mixed with sawdust is placed under and over the corps, leaving the 
replied, “Ili bet you £100 pounds you don’t it.” Mr. Kekewich asked | face exposed. Covered with this dry preparation the body can be kept 
Mr. Henderson if be had seen the letters in the Times on the subject of | for five or six weeks without any apparent change, whilst not the slight- 
owners purchasing their own horses at Tattersall’s. He replied, “ [don’t | est exhalation escapes. 


care a d—— for the Times,” [laugbter.) Mr. Harrison was afterwards 


Mr. Farrow was present on Saturday, and Dr. Holden was obligin 


called upon by a gentleman from Messrs, Whateley’s office, who tendered | enough to favour the geotlemen present with the results of a test to whic 

sixty guineas in payment for the mare. Mr. Harrison said, “ Put the | that process had been subjected at Bartholomew's. Qn the 9th of June, 
money up; I'll admit the tender.” On the mare being demanded, he | the remains of a leg and foot which had been amputated at the hospital 
said he would not give it up, as he had knocked it down to the highest | were deposited in a box filled with this preparation. The leg and foot 


bidder, Mr. James Henderson. 


were in an offensive condition of putrefaction, and in a few days would 


This being the plaintiff's case, Mr. Mellor contended that the auctioneer have liquified. Oa Saturday the box was brought into the theatre and 


was not an agent for the bidder in any way until the bammer had fallen. 
When a contract of sale was completed, as it was when the hammer had 
fallen, then the auctioneer was the agent of the bidder to sign a contract 
of the sale, but up to that point the auctioneer was acting oaly as agent 
for the owner. Mr. Mellor also argued that until the fall of the hammer 
the owner was at liberty to countermand the sale, and after the bid of 61 
guineas by the owuer the auctioneer had no authority to go on and sign 
a contract for sale. Another point raised by Mr. Mellor was that under 
the conditions of sale the plaintiff ought to bave treated it as a disputed 
bidding, and claimed to have bad the mare put up again. 

After a lengthened legal argument on these points the learned judge 
said be would reserve leave to the defendant to move for the opinion of 
the court above, and subject thereto his lordship directed a verdict for 
the plaintiff, and the damages were, by consent, fixed at five guineas. 

A correspondent of Bell's Life says :—The effect of this decision is— 
first, to confirm a long series of other decisions, that an owner has no 
right to bid eitber himself or by others for property sold “ without re- 
serve.” Secondly (and this is a new poiot,) that if ao auctioneer at a 
sale “ without reserve” takes the owner’s bidding, or that of any one em- 
ployed by the owner, and knocks down the lot, the last bona fide bidder 
may recover damages against the auctioneer for his breach of duty. It has 
long since been establisbed that an uaowilling purchaser cannot be com- 
pelled to complete a purchase made by him at a sale “ without reserve,” 
when be afterwards discovers that the owner, or others employed by the 
ewner, have bid against bim in order to enhance the price ; but the case 
of Warlow v. Harrison is the first case in which the right of a bidder, dis- 
appointed of his purchase, to recover damages against an auctioneer for 
knocking dowa a lot upon a void and adverse bidding has been estab- 
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Tax Cockney Omvisvs Conpucror: Sure or His May.—My friend 
Bilberry sometimes accompanies me to town ; and as he has a strong ob- 
jection to mount the box, | sacrifice my own comfort on the altar of friend- 
jee riding inside. Bilberry isa popular lecturer of considerable fame, 

what is more to the point, a very charming companion. He is a huge 
man, with a jolly round face, which is slightly tinted by the best of 
olarets. He dresses in a very clerical style, and bis turned-up hat, gold 
tacles, and black suit, gave bim the outward semblance of some high- 
arch nignitary. A few moroings ago, we met at the corner of the road, 
and waited for our omnibus, which happened to be the one to which Mr. 
Brown is attached. (Mr. Brown is the individual described in the sketch 
whence we borrow. American readers should understand, that the Lon- 
doners have not learned the New York economy of labour. A conduc- 
tor attends each omnibus, to collect the fare. Alb.) On our way to town, 
I could not help noticing that worthy’s frequent glances at my portly 
friend. Every now and then he would peep cautiously into the vebicle, 
and look at Bilberry’s hat, bis shoes, or his spectacles. At last he dis- 
mounted from his elevated post, and took up a position on the step, so 
that be might enjoy an uninterrupted view of the lecturer. He seemed 
completely tascivated with the massive gold tacles, and never averted 
his gaze fora moment. At Charing Cross I got out, and Bilberry fol- 
lowed, Brown touched bis bat to him with a reverential air. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” said he; “ may I speak with you a minute?” 

“ What is it, my man—what is it?” asked my friend. 

“I'm afraid, sir, you'll think me very rade, but the fact is, me and the 
driver bas a bet about you.” 

“A bet about me, man? What do you mean?” Bilberry is rather 
irascible, and will not be trifled with. 

“ Well, sir, it’s rather a ticklish question to put to you, but ain’t you 
Cardinal Wiseman?” 

“Cardinal Wiseman |” roared Bilberry, flourishing his cane. “ Do 
you mean to insult me, you impertinent rascal. I have a very good mind 


My excited friend could not finish his sentence before Smart Ned had 
slammed the door, mounted bis perch, and shouted out at the top of his 
voloe: “Allright, Bill! Drive on! It ds Ais Heminence !” 


Fasvon Descarrtion or tam Assauur at Bapasoz.—“ With a view 
to distract the attention of the enemy, orders were given to begin the 
attack at ten o’clock, upon all points at the same time. The weather 
was 80 gloomy, and the darkaoess so profound, that it was impoasib! 


uncovered, when all putrescence bad ceased and the flesh had become in- 
durated, somewhat resembling India rubber. Dr. Holden further stated 
that upon its being put into the preparation, the offensive smell ceased 
almost instantaneously. The conclution, therefore, to be drawn from 
this fact is, that if such result can be obtained by the application of the 
process to a body in a high state of putrescence and decomposition, the 
same application, if made soon after death, and before decomposition be- 
g’ns, will be even more striking and efficacious, The demonstrations 
were highly satisfactory. An examination was afterwards entered into 
of the process of embalming, which is performed by the injection of a 





see his friends in Ireland, he got a small yacht of about ten 
and shipped on board a steamer for Liverpool, his iatention being 
spend the summer cruizing about the Irish coast, On his arrival gt 
verpool he bad the yacht masted and fitted out, and about a month 
he sailed for Belfast, having a man and boy on Off the 
Man a squall struck the yacht, and capsized her ; were ena! 
clear away the pant, into which they got, and succeeded i 
the island. A steamer from Drogheda to Liverpool fell 
acht, and towed her in. Mr. Johnston, when he heard of 
iverpool, and paid £15 salvage. He then had the yacht 
out, and sailed for Beliast, where he arrived about ten days 
her entirely refitted, and sailed at two o’clock P. M. on Sa 
for Portaferry, intending to match her in the regatta; but 
fated to reach his destination ; he had with him a nephew 
friend. It would appear that when a few miles beyond 
they either tailed on a rock and were upset, or a squall ca) 
ot they were all lost. On Sanday the yacht was discovered by 
the coast guard. and after an active search the bodies were found, 
Jobnston’s waich hed stopped at ten o'clock. In his pocke: a painter's 
bill was found, and this was the only paper that Fe any clue to his 
identity. The coast guard arrived in town on Monday, and 
searched out the painter he ascertained the particulars, and 
cated at once with the friends of the unfortunate man. The yacht, we 
understand, was greatly overmasted.-—London paper, August 9, 


Exrraorprnary Rescve.—At the Kingstown Regatta, on the 21st alt, 
a small sailing boat, belonging to Mr. Henry A. Hamilton, of Bal 
was run down by a large fishing smack about 300 yards from the 
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liquid, and without the mutilation of the body, but as the explanati 
the details of this system would be somewhat too techaical for our co- 
lumas, we feel that we shall be best performing our duty to the public by 
inviting the immediate and earnest attention of the Board of Health to 


this important practical discovery.—London paper, August 3. 


ConscLar Services anp APPporntmenTs.—The report from the Select 
Commitiee of the House of C on C lar Service and Appoiut- 
ments has been issued. The Committee conclude their report by ex- 
pressing a hope that no time may be lost in accomplishing the following 
objects .— 1. The establishment of such a system of consular education 
and promotion as may tend to prevent the employment of any but Bri- 
tish subjects as consuls, vice-consuls, or interpreters, in the portion of 
the world comprising Northern Africa, Eastera Europe, and the Levant. 
2. The probibition of all consuls to engage in trade, or to accept com- 
mercial agencies (except in such cases as the Foreign Office may especi- 
ally determine to be advantageous to the public interest, with a view to 
the opening or developing of any new trade), and the appointment of 
respectable persons already engaged in commerce, as British consular 
agents in places where the presence of a salaried British officer is not re- 
quired. 3. The dimioution of the present number of vice-consuls in Eu- 
rope, and the gradual abolition of their license to trade. 4. Such an or- 
gunisation of the consular service as may divide its members into sepa- 
rate classes, receiving salaries adequate to their position, and without 
any further reduction than that of the Income-tax; any augmentation 
for special service or peculiar circumstances to be made in the way of a 
special allowance. 5. The appropriation of all fees, except in the cases 
of unpaid consals, to the public account, the expenses of the office being 
regulated and defrayed by Government.” 

he committee are of opinion the consular instructions might be 
revised with advantage, and that the opened page of the 
commercial returns from our consuls, ia aa improved form, might be of 
considerable benefit to the public.—The committee recommend that the 
classification of consular officers referred to ia their report, together with 
the scale of salaries decided upon by the Government, should be laid 
before Parliameat.—The committee say they are uawilling to separate 
without expressing their gratification at the testimony borue to the worth 
and character of the gentlemen now on the I tablishment 
this couatry. 

The above epitome is copied from a London paper; but there is an 
important omission, The C ittee r ds the abolition of that 
unfair and injurious practice of the Foreign Office, which gives the 
plums of Consular appointments to favoured subordinates in the regu- 
lar diplomatic service. 











A Sreepie Cuase or Evernayrs.—The Pony Races of her Majesty’s 
68th Light Infantry having goue off so well a short time ago, the Staff, 


with a laudable desire to promote sport, gave out that the Rangoon Mon- | 


soon Meeting would be held on the 22d and 24th of May. This announce- 
ment was bailed with great delight, and ally by those aspirants to 
racing fame who had made their debut at the late races, and were desir- 
ous of a still further insight into the mysteries of the Turf. The first 
day was devoted to flat racing, and on the second two steeple-chases and 
an elephant race ap on the card. This latter novel event was 
looked forward to with considerable interest, which increased as the ani- 
mals appeared on the course. A vast crowd assembled to see the opera- 
tion of mounting in front of the Grand Stand, which, however, quickly 
dispersed as the jocks began to take their preliminary canters. Tbe un- 
gainly creatures were to be steered over part of the Stepben-chase Course 
b 
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see the columns at a distance of twenty paces. Having assembled in the 
trenches, the troops marched forward, preoeded by parties of men who 
carried ladders. Each soldier was supplied with a sack of hay, which he 
was to throw into the ditch in order to lessen its depth, and so the co- 
lumns advanced to the glacis. And suddenly there was beard in the 
town the rattle of arms and the dull noise of battalions, which threw 
themselves over the counter-scarp into the ditch. ‘They come, they 
come!’ cried a voice, and almost at the same instant a fearful explosion 
place under the feet of the assailants. It was the noise of deto- 
balls, of shells and blazing rockets which Col. Lamare had ar- 
at the bottom ef the breach. To the profound darkness, there 
ail at once the light of an immense fire, which presented to 
iesiee 2 Repeneste ee Semeee to be described. A wild cry of ‘ Vive 
YBa ’ replied from the ram to the groans of the poor soldiers 
down pell-mell into the ditch, where they died by bundreds ; 

and, at the same instant, there were directed upon the confused mass 
several discharges of case shot from the flanking batteries stil! untouched, 
and a rolling fire of musketry delivered at point blank by 700 chosen 
men, each furnished with three firelocks. The Eoglish columns appeared 
in the midst of a volcano, the eruptions of which, succeeding each 
minute after minute, presented pearance, at a distance, of 
living flame. It was not a battle, it was, to adopt the ex- 
Col. , *& massacre butchery.’ Meanwhile, the 
ll of courage and perfectly calm, threw themselves a second 
the breach. A cunetie full of water ted them from the 
the ramparts, It was literally choked with dead, and upon 
ge of buman flesh they passed it. And then might be seen the 
columns of the Eng! ng themselves like bloody ser- 
amidst the blazing ruins of the place, till a new obstacle presented 
before them. The slope of the breach which they believed to be 
entirely bare, was covered with shells and burning planks, stack all over 
with nails and fireworks ; and was swept with round shot and bullets. 
No matter! The columns continued to advance. But on gaining the 
sammit they were stopped by a wall of bayonets and a line of chevaux de 
frise, constructed out of sword blades. In vain they strove to break that 
iron line. The dead were piled upon the dead, and the wounded fell into 
the arms of the soldiers who followed them. The breach became slip- 
with the blood which ran down it, and the line of swords could not 

en through. Seeing the success of their stratagem, the French 

raised anew the cry of ‘Vive l’Empereur!’ and the column of assault, 
slaughtered and decimated, fell back silently into the ditch, that it 
a aaa prepare for a fresh effort.” — Brialmont's Life of the Duke of Welling 
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A Sunstrrore ror Empatwine.—On Saturday there was a numerous 
ge at the Anatomical Theatre, Bartholomew's Hospital, of me- 
dical and scientific gentlemen, and others interested in the sanitary con- 
dition of the population, for the purpose of receiving some explanations 
of a process which has been designated the process Falcony, after the 
name of the distinguished chemist, M. Falcony, whose reputation 
stands deservedly bigh on the Continent, in connection with this depart- 
ment of chemical science. M. Falcony has succeeded in bringing to 
perfection two processes, one for preveating decomposition of the buman 
body after death, and of arresting it even after it has set in ; 
other for permanent preservation, or, to use a more familiar expression, 
for embalming the body. the former that the attentioa of the 
general public will more particularly be directed, inasmuch as, in a sani- 
tary point of view, nothing can be of more importance than to be pat in 
jon of the means, at a moderate cost, of preventing the decomposi- 
of body which it is our custom in England to retain for a fortnight 
f possible, are some diseases which are the cause of death, where 























jump was the most a oe and as the elephants drew up to the 
starting one longed, Mr. Editor, for the pencil of “* Our Own Corres- 
ent” to a distinguished contemporary of yours, to portray the scene. 
hirteen appeared at the post, and a capital start was effected. Gram 
Bags (a very fine animal, though, perbaps,-a little too fleshy) made the 
running, and at the wide ditch was too lengths abead. The huge beasts 
got over the ditch in a manner that reflected great credit on the seats of 
their jocks, and caused shouts of laughter ; they had also a quiet way of 
polog through, instead of over, the timber jum Gram Bags kept the 
ead until about two hundred yards from the winning: post, when Gurreah 
Purwar, who had been lying in the ruck, passed his elephants with a tre- 
mendous rush, and challenged Gram Bags, on whom the weight of his 
rider had begun to tell. A very fine struggle ensued between the two, 
which ended in favour of Gurreah Parwar bya trunk. It afterwards ap- 
peared that they had missed one of the jumps, and the piece of plate (a 
massive candelabra of 4.2, - and chaste design) was awarded to Capt. 
Vaughan, 18th, who | Soorut Junial a good third. The meaning of 
Soorat Junial is “ sweet” or “ beautiful countenance,” which, as in the 
present instance, often gains the day !—Letter from Rangoon, June 2. 


Bripat Presents ty Hiou Lire.—The Marriage of Viscount Grey 
de Wilton, eldest son of the Earl and Countess of Wilton, with 
the Lady Elizabeth Craven, eldest daughter of the Earl and Count- 
ess of Craven, was solemnised recently in St. James’s Church, Pio- 
cadilly—St. George’s, Hanover-square, being ped pa ~ under repair. 
We omit the florid description of the ceremony, the long list of aris- 
tocratic assistants. But, says the paper before us, the bridal presents to 
Lady Elizabeth were unusually numerous, embracing handsome gifts 
from almost all the leading members of the aristocracy. Among other 
costly articles, was a handsome silver-gilt mounted dressing-case, pre- 
sented by the Countess Dowager of Craven. The lists of presents in- 
cluded, from the Earl and Countess of Wilton, a diamond tiara of great 
beauty, a necklace of opals, diamonds, and emeralds, and several very 
handsome rings ; from the Earl of Craven, a pearl and diamond bracelet ; 
from the Countess of Craven, a very beautiful bracelet, with watch, the 
back set in di d turquoise ; from Mr. and Lady Mary Craven, 
an emerald and diamond bracelet, and a blue enamelled bracelet with 
diamond star; from the Earl and Countess of Derby, a silver groupe 
supporting a glass flower dish, and an yy casket, mounted with gold 
and precious stones; from the Earl of Sefton, a costly 1 ring ; 
from the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, a splendid blotting-book 
and paper case; trom the Duke of Beaufort, an antique inkstand ; 
from Viscoant and Viscountess Folkestone, a pair of gold can- 
dlesticks ; from Lady Ebary, a tarquoise diamond necklace ; from the 
Countess Dowager Craven, a pink necklace ; from the Marchion- 
ess of Abercorn, some Dresden china ornaments of great beauty ; from 
Lady Cecilia Molyneux, a gold mounted riding whip ; from Mr. Napier 
Stort, an emerald ring ; and many others. The bridegroom presented 
each of the bridesmaids with an interesting souvenir, coasistiag of a gold 
locket of Nineveh design ia variegated enamel, containiag, as well as a 
lock of the bride’s hair, her ladyship’s monogram, “ E. G. de W.” artistic 
ally pierced in gold. 

Yacutine ; Perseverance, a anD Deatra.—Oar readers 
may remember that about a moath ago 82 account appeared of a small 
yacht having beea capsized off the Calf of Man. It was ascertained 
that the owuer was a Mr. Johastoa, who formerly resided in the neigh- 
boarhood of Portaferry, but who had for Many years beea a resideat ia 
New York, where, we uaderstaad, he created aa indepeadence 
self, and has a large family of children aad 





of | and instantly sank. 


ut of the five persons on board Mr. Hamilton's 
boat, two succeeded in getting into the smack ; another swam till 

up by a boat ; while a lady’s life was almost miraculously saved by the 
extraordinary exer io1s of Mr. Hamilton. She was precipitated into the 
water to a great depth by the violence of the collision, and the smack 
actually passed over her. Mr. Hamilton watched where she went down, 
and, though a very bad swimmer, he immediately dived down till he 
reached her, and with great difficulty succeeded in raising her to the sur. 
face of the water. He then swam with her towards the shore till « boat 
put off and picked both wp. Being desirous of showing her gratitade to 
the Almighty for this merciful preservation of her life, she has th 
that she could not do so in a more appropriate manner than by 

at the disposal of the National Life Boat Society the sum of £300, to be 
employed in stationing an additional life-boat on some part of the Irish 
coast. Mr. Hamilton, who is the nephew of the member for Dublin Uai- 
versity, has on previous occasions been instrumental in gallantly saving 
life from shipwreck, and was chiefly instrumental in founding a life-boat 
establishment in connection with the Life-Boat Society at Skerries, near 
Balbriggan. 

Diving Ssrvice at THE Eppystone Licutuovse.—Ia the 
Channel, on a ridge of dangerous rocks facing the port of Plymouth 
(says the Bristol Times), stands this majestic and highly usefal beacon to 
the mariners of all nations, a structure which has been the means of pre- 
venting frequent shipwrecks and the sacrifice of much valuable life. At 
this spot, far away from the land, are stationed three men, who th: 

a large portion of the year are cat off from all social and religious inter- 
course with the world. In the summer time they occasionally receive a 
flying visit from a few strangers, but during the greater part of the 





ts and ridden by officers, some of whom, got up in full jockey | 
costume, presented a very gay and animated appearance. The wide-ditch | 


year, especially in tempestuous weather, they are left alone to their own 
society and their own reflections. Oa the 29th of June, however, a 
| somewhat interesting and novel event took place at the lighthouse -the 
rformance of divine service by a clergyman of the chureh of England. 
The Rev. Francis Barnes, incumbent of Trinity Charch, Plymouth, who 
is also chaplain of the emigrants embarking at that port, and hooourary 
chaplain in the Sailors’ Missionary Society, took a trip on the day named 
with a few friends in a steamer to the lighthouse, and, after landing, 
availed himself of the opportanity of offeriag up —— and 
an impressive and appropriate sermon to the assembled party and the 
men in charge of the lighth i tance, it is believed, that has 





never before occurred since the erection of the edifice, except once last 
| year by the same clergyman. The visitors, before their departure, pre- 
| sented the three men with a supply of fruit, vegetables, and sip pelesd 
ducts of the season, which on such a spot were, of course, yay ized 
and thankfully received. We understand these services will be repeated 
occasionally daring the season.— English paper. 


Two Memeers or Tae Pee. Famuy ; Tuer Wi.1s.—The will of the 
ay Hon. W. Yates Peel, of Bagington ball, Warwickshire, was proved 
in London under £300,000 personalty, by the executors, Dr. Peel, Dean 
of Worcester, and Major General Peel, the brothers. He has be- 
queathbed to each of bis daughters a legacy of £16,000, and divides the 
| residue of his real and p i this soos. The piece of 
plate presented to him by the inbabitants of Tamworth and the surround- 
ing neighbourhood he has bequeathed to his heir-at-law, as an heirloom 
in the family.—The will of Captain Sir W. Peel, R.N,, K-C.B., who died 
at Cawnpore, East Indies, was proved in London under £25,000 person- 
alty, by his brother, the Right Hon. F. Peel, the sole executor, to whom 
he bas bequeathed his personal estate absolutely, having left his estate 
in Sandy, Bedfordshire, called Ceesar’s Camp, to his brother John ; and 
his other real estates to his mother, Lady Peel, for life, and then to his 
brother Artbur. 


Mr. Mortey’s Writ ; Sensreie Beqvests.—Mr. Morley, the — 
tor of the Burlington, and of the hotel which bears his name at Charing 
cross, died last week, and has left nearly the whole of his property to 
medical charities. In the early part of the present century he was a me 
dical student at St. George’s Hospital ; buat he left the parsuit of medi- 
cine, and became one of the most successful of the Londva botel-keepers. 
He had been for many years an active governor of St. George's, Bethle 
hem, and other hospitals. He has left £1,000 to Liston’s widow ; £5,000 
to the surgical department of University College ; £5,000, the interest 
of which is to support three Fellowships at University College, each # 
be held for three years ; £1,000 to St. Mary’s Hospital ; £1,000 to the 
Lock ; and £500 to Mr. Braine, his medical attendant. There are various 
legacies, among which are £50 annually to six widows of St. James's, 
not recipient of parochial relief. The whole of the residue, amounting 
to upwards of £100,000, is left to found a Convalescent Hospital in coa- 
nexion with St. George's, within seven miles of Hyde-park corner. 

is a noble opportunity of founding a model sanatorium. There are lovely 
spots within the prescribed distance, about Hendon, Neasdoa, or Willes 
den on the north, or Putney beath, Roehampton, or Wimbledon on the 
south, where the poor City patient may attain fresh air, sualight, and 
freedom from the noise, dust, stencheé, and smoke of our overgrown city. 
— Medical Times. 

Tus Great Doxe’s Last Piace or Repose.—The public are now ad- 
mitted to view the sarco; which contains the remains of the late 
Duke of Wellington in crypt of St. Paul’s) The material was 
upon the continent, but in vain ; and at length it was determined 
propriate for the purpose a huge yry boulder, which had 
ages upon the Treffray estate at Luxalyan, in Cornwall. Here, 
field, whereon it was foand, the inteasely bh ard material was cut 
form of a sarcophagus, and polished by steam power, and, being 
was conveyed to the cathedral, to be deposited in the cea*re 
eryptal chamber already meationed. The colour is rich reddish 
with yellowish markiog ; and the sarcophagus is placed upoa a base of 
light granite, each of the four corners being sculptared with a lioa’s head. 
On one side of the sarcophagus is inscribed, “ Arthur, Duke of W 
ton,” and upon th: opposite side, “ Born May 1, 1769. Died Sept. 1 
1852,”’ and at each end, and upon a boss is an heraldic cross, the oat- 
lines of which, as well as those of the inscription, are in gold, which bas 
phn a pe Io ag ee et chamber is a candelabram of bi 

ished granite, from w ise jets of gas to light the appartment. 
floor is laid with Minton’s Gin ond er coutinaaee of the tomb 

and the sepalchral chamber, if not sumptuous, is grand and massive. The 
tomb is stated to have cost £1,100. 








Deatu or 4 Gigantic Assiener.—The Eacambered Estates Court 
died oa the 28th July. It is stated that the total amount of purchase 
money that bas passed through the Court from the commencement is 
over £22,000,000, out of which about £3,000,000, or not quite eo mach, 
were purchased by Eaglish and Scotch purchasers. The numbers of ¢- 
tates sold, were 2,380, divided into more than 11,000 lots, and 8,235 coa- 
veyances have been executed by the Commissioners, The Court will be 
re-established under the Leases and Sales of Landed Estates Act, and it 
se pb eaby ens es 

ourt will be large beyond any estimate 

be well regulated, and the Coart prov 

peditious in practice, nearly the whole of the con 
ot the couatry will pass throag® it. 

Onxner’s “Stace” or ImprovEMeNt. 
adie that the stage coach, which bas b-en 








to | railway, has only just appeared in Orkney. 
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purchasers can be imposed on with goods of so worthless character. cont eee. veo vege seas this Moe ‘Tonnes hens. aye I. Continue the business of 
. ames ; of the Life ington a! ave been lor ; 
JNO. BULLOCEE 4 200 SB LOTE Bi, satus pentyl wad Ttinended tht fe tera anew me sal IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEOARS, 4. 
No. 36 Church Street, New York idious book ee bing 45 | pd = be comopteng At their Stores, 
: 7 - ae ; n sheep | a calf. e Second 
ves. ctuptiing ‘on,’ 8 vols, Wolfert’s Roost,” and“ Miseelianies,” will be | Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway, 
CHICKERING & SONS, complete ta 8 volui hese two Series will range uniformly, but will be lettered and Which they offer to the Trade and others on the most favourable terms, 
No. 694 Broad (cor. 4th street.) are pre mabored aoparately BRAH 
AVING removed to their new warerooms, No. 604 way, 7 » | Bu ‘«! ” A AHAM BININGES. 
ared 7 sive assorun~ot of Grand. At the same time will be published, a New and Improved Issue of BAYARD TAYLOR'S ¥ 
Hs See eae nad Upright Piane-Portes, manufectered bs WORKS | printed on foe Tper, uniform with Irving.s Works, CENTRAL aPRICA, will ABRAHAM BININGES CLARE, 
this ets, be y bers 
be 
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ra uare, a es, bad - - Of the preseat Srmer 
Jy, finished io various styles of cases, and at prices which cannot fail to please. lano- read, tember |. Tice $1 50. 
mad: urn’ ! instrameats W: ted to give | To be followed by VIEWS-A-POOT. Price $1 25.—LANDS OF THE SARACEN. $i 25. A. BININGER & 
ee aa ars weanes to Rent, epes owen orerteterme | —Subyabea UanVae taccesy se prams te B's SUasoS BELL OAD = 
to mt, w the most favourable terms. NO. A (Nonway anv Swepen. .— BU . 20 BISCOTINE 
Messrs. ©. & Sons Garr Epeeess eee: au new scale of UPRIGHT PTANOS, RDINA, YaRp Tar.or’s Iytaopverton. New Edition, now ready. $i 25. FOOD FOR Lodo tg 
which for purity and volume of tone are unsurpassed in any instruments of their kind, and BAYARD TAYLOR'S WORKS. 7 vols. cloth, $9: 7 vols. half calf extra, $17 : 7 vols. half ® 
desirable for medium sized rooms and cottages if ant. SIT: ol. $8: half calf excra, $15: half calf, an. $15. HE PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS 
Mr ¥. CurckeRtNG will represent the firm in New York, and give his personal attention SOUTHERN BUROPE, (the New volume), is expected on the Lith November. ous imitations of BISOOTINE which have lately been offered to the 
o ali the requirements of the.r business. bee seattentindten, G. P. Pateam’s Pull Uaeh of tnese ont otips Sack, with prices of the differeat styles of bind- othe AS eee eee eer of the true article, 
IN G wil t . erms je, may be v . ‘ more than 
B@ All orders for TUNING and REPAIRING wil promptly aL ree AVING'D LIFE ir wasiiiNuToN.. 1 Popular Raison. |New ea wih ont ; fi y Moure ey uC ° 
Portraits and Vi . 4 vols. o., $6. same, sheep, ; calf ex. or by them. Ali who adopt their tr mark, or 
BUGLION SIELE hy eee en calf anviqae, $10. The came, Babscriber's edition. a. larg type, 4 vols. 8vo. $8. The same, | are liable to prosecution. aad will ve held * 
NASSA sheep, $10. Half calf exira, a ‘ papers one pound bottles for exportation. 
yao (BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) ‘ alee now ready, a New Issue of LAFEVER’S ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTOR, in iron iber’s For sale, whol and retail, b 
& SPOTTIS WOODK, PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND. | °D¢ *Plendid quario volume, with numerous Illustrations, hall morocco, $16. manufacturers of the Racahou' for Invade, and Cordial Blixir 
ID AND AUTHORISED RDITIONS.- An Ratensive constantly on ha: d, and a G. F. FUSHAM, Agent Ser Ge Fregeinness, Me. 86 Breatwey. | wag, near Biossher Biredt, and 29 Pour Avenss: 
geass ky Scrnes ~~ mae Episcopal (U. 8.) Prayer Books, and PUBLISHED THIS DAY: J W. MAYHEW, A 7 ot law, we 
LES WAIST, (Removed trom 47 CUM Birect) Agent for U. 8. STANFORD & DELISSER, bd 


PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, $4.50. NO. 08 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
At $4 50 per Ton of 2000 Ibs. Delivered Free of Cartage I. 
pe AT RETAIL. EDDIKS ROUND THE RECTORY; 
VIE UNDERSIGNED ARE NOW DELIVERING THEIR CELEBRATED BLACK OR, LIFE IN A COUNTRY PARSONAGE. 
1 HMSATH and HARD BROAD MOUNTAIN and PRIME RED ASH COALS for Far- BY OWEN Vanna. 
ae Oo rom boats at the above reduced price ; from yard Octavo. Paper. Price $8 cents. 72 and 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


» . - UROPEAN COMMISSION MERCHANTS, BANKERS, AND DEALERS IN BK 
Orders can be left at our office, No. 45 South Street, or with our agent, THOS, O' NEIL, at A gracefully written narrative, interspersed with picturesque sketches of persons and E change, have established a lete 
foot of Warren Street, North River; foot of lth Street, East River; at No. 74 West | events at a couatry parsonage.” ome: 
Siccet ; cad 0 tae Beka Garnet Misee Hegemon -» Nos. 165. 273. S11 and 756 sad Il. International Agency 
Broadway. CHARLES A. HECKSCHER & CO. “ ON serr. 4: for the transaction of general business in connection with their 
BRANDON ; OR, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 
in New Ber lag ny Sonereare,. oh. Sq A TALE OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES, to transmit packages to and from all parts of Europe, and to afford all uestrable facilities « 
Offices =_N ts uare. : a 
AND PACKAGES FORWAKDED TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND, WALES, 1 yak age Ang: <> Sight and Time Bilis ~~ aber & mead 
of ope. es od 2mo. \. . a on or Paris, and Letters of Credit available in all parts of the 
Glasgow Agen . 
executed. | Parcels $1 50 TH UTHOR OF «NOTHING TO WEAR” GuseneneEs. 
yi SO 1. BY Ban APPLETON & CO. Semen Boorman, How York. B. Whttehonse. Sen & Meer! Gray & Danforth, Boston. 
Ce WOOD, GIBSON & CO., 12 Lane, Liverpool. PUBLISH THIS DAT, coe Howard 43a r. wa teuen Albany. E. 8. dantiona pa adelphia. 
JOHN PARK, 9 Union OF Set Foxwoo 200. A STRIKING SOCIETY POEM OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST, ENTITLED 
arth w verde > 2 SS. “TWO MILLIONS!” c 
" BY WM. ALLEN BUTLER, ESQ, ALIFORNIA STATE BONDS RECEIVED AND TRANSMITTED TO SACRAMENTO 
CoRR are, Y ASCULAR BXCRESENCES, CLUB AND IN- C thane @ Donés of ( aired by the late Cund- 
ons lormed f) 
be 
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AILA, cured ©: only safe and success! ment known. All opera- The ular author of that most spirited and successful production, City and ery for the ne the Sta'e (as req: 
from pain =f and immediate relief obtained. Testimonials car wid “ NOTHING TO WEAR,” ing act) and feturmed and delivered to parties ia New Rees ond oer prtacioa Atlantic cides, 
tana. cous and others, as evidence of our success | which had eo extraordinary a circulation on both sides of the Atlantic, and was everywhere by ws. T. 4 CO., No. & 
ul affiictions. We hare removed to 016 Broadway, quoted, applauded, and imitated. sP a 
, where we have fitted up semarate rooms tor ladies Satwo Millions” ECIAL NOTICE. 
LITTLEFIELD & WESTERVELT, © Is disting wished by all the brilliant characteristics of the writer as to wit, force and tender. Holders of the old issue of Californie State Bonds will bear in mind that they avast be pre. 
‘ 


. Littlefield has practiced in this city over eighteen and bas had longer practical ness, and tal be found 'e oft regpecte « ual, if not superior, to seuled at Guy Lat Je will be excluded 
than aay ohed operator ta this comity, “7 ” “ NOTHING Wein.” and bene file of he Sanding aon aay hake _ + rey 


our mos’ t Physic 
im the treatment of these palul 
posite the St. Nicholas I. 


COLEMAN Wall Sireet. 














ry ¥, and Coriam Boots, Shoes, or Gall b for the 
fal for this fot oeasber.” hana, nd Ahoes ‘or the new Bonds of the 
rom their mingled threads, the grave, the gay, CALIFORNIA COLLECTIOSS. 


* Jock avenge SACRAMENTO CITY a! 
KY troubled with Tender Feet call at J. E. TATE: nois ¥ AND COUNTY BONDS 
G* otey 4 et of eenes 0 ters 5] = Ta ~—9 - ny Are also rece! and to Ba ng 
are very varies, of Boots » for the season. eens of want, City and County, as required by their late funding act. 
4. B. TATE, 427 Broadway, New York. The halls where pride and fashion fi 
LECTION NOTION —& New York, Office of the Secretary Weave, if you will, the epic of wo day. OUR SAN FRANCISCO HOUSE gives special attention to COLLECTIONS 
Beer erate, Atnany, Augun TSS. Fee Tag Coanty of Hew York Sir, — “TWO MILLIONS,’ riucipal poluie im CALIFORNIA tad OR SOON. ‘a 
iven that at the Geaeral Eleciioa to be heid in this state, on the Tuesday 4 SMALL, ATTRACTIVE 12M0., ‘as requested rs 
we ahepen 2g MCKIE ne sechtmtea denis rrchenet maatalias a APPLeToN by New York. | rival of ne quote are, thaw gitine archasere full benedi: of th f= —ly- 
= a a .. New i , thus Pp ie time on 
Gevernor in the place of John A. King ;—A Lieatepan' Governor, in the place of Henry "1 n 
R Belden a Dene! Uomtniesiomer, in ices of B. ‘Deagien. ted in piace of sellers control of thet property aati! paid for. 


the of William A. iv. courons ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY BONDS payable in San Francisco, collected or 


Russell ;—Ali whose torma of OMe of next ;—A Repre AQ ARIUM. 
7 Au ww _— i This da, blished, in 1 volume, l2mo., beautifuily illustrated, $150. Sent free by mail he. 
in the be tu ~~ Congress of United States, for the Third Congressional y is pw " ipt of the ovia 3 y eicha Noe P ‘ aye 
LIFE BENEATH THE WATERS, AOv ANCES made on of app sig to our San Pran- 


OR, THR AQUARIUM IN AMERICA. WM. T. COLEMAN & ©O., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 
BY ARTHUR M. EDWARDS, MEM. LYC. NAT. HISTORY, WEW YORK. 


H. BAILLIERE, 29 Broadway, New York. HOFFMAN, CAMPBELL & CO., 
= Des FOR — BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BULLION AND SPECIE, 


45 WALL STREET (PHOENIX BANK BUILDINGS), 
COMPANY I8 NOW PREPARED TO SELL Coutections Maps. 
ag Lands io Tracts of @ Acres and 
JOHN MUNROE @& CO., 
AMERICAN BANKE 
NO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Gataet CrBcuLan LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWN 
PRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGA ERMANST, 
GReAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, EWITZERLAND, RUsala 
IBBLAND, SPALN, ITALY, sw 
ALso, on 
ATHENS, BEYROUT, CONSTANTINOPL CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, ae., £0, » 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
IssUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 

svailabie in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 

MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


ns AND NOTES PAYA IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITE 

Bi Keni America bas beandbesor Sguacien, and Wass inckange to prone’ », COLECS 
any ‘ 
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General Financial Agent. 
Bini. COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXUHANGE, STOCKS, HOTS. 
and sonds purchased and for sale: Leaas negotiated, &c., &c. 26 William Sue* 
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D of Rich Glossy Hair, Com 
reatest Age.—And pk wy: would not have it colour; | ew York. 
t would bave the growth rest i bled with dandruff 
it removed ; or troubled with Scrofula, Seald Head, or other 
, or with Sick Head (ne 


following. lasue Bills on the 
Anw Arpova, November 5, 1856. BANK OF LIVERPOOL, us 

» Wend-=-Deee Gi; 1 Gave hened suash onid of the wonderful eects of pear Hair tm sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payabie ai any of the Banks in Exgis¥?, 
but having been so often chea ed By quackery and queck scstrams, dyes, Lamp, SooTtanp and Wai». 

ar Restoratives ia same category with the thousand ———w 

WELLS, FARGO & CU., 

N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
co we ,N.¥., 5 
iseSaatlyy cera somian Sa, | [DECATUR A" SEEr Rtas GAA CRON Ang, THE SANDOR 
tye B -S 7 = Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for eale ai all times. 


hair restored AUGUST BELMONT 
ase, ae No. 76 BEAVER STREET, NW. Y., 


foresaid, declare that fact, and com: yoars, rergi SOLOMON MANY. ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
g tT CG. a > bottle of For the Use of Travellers. 


thereof. Yours, respectfully, GIDBON J. TUCKER, Secretary of e. e 
Sunnirr’s Orvice, New York, August Cara oe 13 (riendn, having. witmemsed BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 

above is published parscant to the noviee of Beceolary of Beake, aw’ the 1. ‘oa sesured me tt would do ; and eaahughen & 

Biatute in such case made and provided. wry th WILLerT, eee ee cousidera- NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
© newspspere in the wil monn orcas ~ imeddnel 2 ed rion Thaswens Sane S00 tno me rod a teond 

ane 

then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid used Prof. 0. J. Wood's Hair Restorati: and ba: ft 
of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See revised tat. 4 6 as I ght. p yt 


ve 
vol. 1. chap. My hair was becoming, thoaght, prematurely gray, bat by the ase of his Restorative it Fes, 7s The First-class Side~wheel, 
part ist, page lw. bas resumed its original solowr, and, have no permaneney 2. ships" JAMESTOWN gat" ROS are now both on tec te wORFOE 
BR! spuRe SATURDAY and 
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BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New Work: 
Bara or CaaRigston 
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s. ex-Senator, U.S. | PETE and RICHMOND, sad leave Pier 13, N. B., every 
0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, N. Y., (in the N.Y. Wire Railing | NeSD. o'clock. 
— ‘and Ll4Market Street, St. Louis, And sold by ali good Draggists. Fesmon, fnstoaeen ne Serta, 00 00; Fetereburg nat Ricenend, 900 
HENRY LUDLAM, 32 Broadwsy- 
DELLUCS ELIXIR OF CALISAY A-A delictous Tente-Cordial, of — 
great benefit to persons debilitaied by sickness and Prepared enly by 
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DELLUC & PROPRIETORS, 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL RLIXIR OF GARL bya | W. YOUNG & CO, 


Pourth Avenue. as OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN 8, 





